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Hine Watches, Frwelry awy AMiloer Gar. 
SAMUEL W. BENEDICT, No. 5 Wall Street, 
H* just received an assortment of the finest Watches for ladies and gentlemen—some with particu- 
lar reference to his Southern Customers. Those wishing to purchase will find all articles prove as 
represented, if not they will be taken back. 

Silver Ware of the best Silver; consisting of Spoons, Forks, Cups, &c. 

He has been at great expense in getting out one of Condiff’s Astronomical Regulators, which he ven- 
tures to Say is the finest clock ever put up inthe city. Ashe has always had the credit of keeping the 
correct time, no pains will be spared to give steamboats and railroad agents the exact meridian time ot 
New York. 

Fine Watches, repaired in all their parts equal to the original. 

Fine Jewels, Duplex Rollers and Escapements for the Trade. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


UBLISHED every Saturday, at 12 cents a number, or yearly, in advance, $6. sy E. LITTELL 
& C9., 165 Tremont street, Boston. 
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THE JERSEY CITY TELEGRAPH, 


SEMI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, edited by Jonn H. Voorures, is published in Hudson street, 
Jersey City, one door north of Grand street. A good advertising and reading paper, devoted to 
sound principles. 
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ifunting the Ware in England. 


This is one of the favorite field sports of the 
English, and has received its share of commenda- 
tion from one class of writers, and of econdeuina- 


tion from another. Fashion and habit have made 
it popular for centuries ; but it would seem that the 
increase ol population with the extension of enclo- 
Pu\©res, and still nore, We inay presume, the progress 
of humane sentiments, have combined to renude: 
such amusements more rare and less 
“© th: 


seen in its primitive shape, time and manners hav 


if) reput 
A late writer says: Ss sport is now seldom 
ing produced great changes in this, as well as in 
The 


he adds. is the introdnetion af 


many other things. latest o: these changes, 


dwart-fox-hounds 


into hare-hunting, by whl) 4 moth ) har- 
rer las been superce | Dogs of thislatter breed 
are represented in our print: aud tuese are said to 
rive, “ata wviance, to a tre Sportstina ps eye, the 


peciiiar character tic” Ot a 


\n essay 


on huntioe. bv an anonwrous- Engi-h writer, thus 


, . ’ . ° 
compares the chase of the loare with that of the 1OX 


canny q ur 


“ The chase after the jex or stax is violent, and 


: ’ ! . * , , , . 1 7 

jitt: , iy} ,~e "Hiall | (iil 4 (), btil is ier : tut i Le hare 
, , ' ¥ 

dispinys the verv art « bestia. She af ras a 


‘ 

’ 
pal 
sal 


‘niration of the wisest states- 


Uther 


| easure worthy ot the ( <opher, acurios:ty that 
Hav justiv raise the ; 


man. physician ar divine” enthus:aste 
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apologize fora sport, whose inhumanity demands (er plains remote she stretches far away, 


more than its devotees can say in its defence. 

The following lines, from Gay’s * Rural Sports,” 
inscribed to Mr Pope, in 1713, are among those 
specimens oj English poetry which mingle most 
attractions with descriptions of field sports; and 
easily form in the minds of readers, associations of 
pleasure with pursuits which a'one would appear 
neither agreeable nor creditable. 

‘Soon as Aurora drives away the night, 

And edges eastern clouds with rosy light, 

The healthy huntsman, with the cheerful horn, 

Summons the dogs, and greets the dappled morn, 

The jocund thunder wakes th’ enliven’d hounds, 

They rouse from sleep, and answer sounds for 
sounds ; 

Wide through the furzy field their rout they take ; 

Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brake: 

The flying game their smoking nostrils trace, 

No bounding hedge obstructs their eager pace ; 

The distant mountains echo from afar, 

And hanging woods resound the flying war. 

The tuneful noise the sprightly couiser hears, 

Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears; 

The slacken’d rein now gives him all his speed, 

Back flies the rapid ground beneath the steed ; 

Hills, dales and forests far behind remain, 


While the warm scent draws on the deep-mouth’d ‘ 


train. 
Where shall the trembling hare a shelter find? 
Hark ! Death advances in each gust of wind! 
New stratagems and doubling wiles she tries; 
Now circling turns, and now at large she flies; 
Till, spent at last, she pants an’ ‘eaves for breath, 
Then lays her down, and waits devouring death. 
But stay, advent’rous Muse! hast thou the force, 
To wind the twisted horn, to guide the horse? 
To keep thy seat unmov'd hast thou the skill, 
O’er the high gate, and down the headlong hill ? 
Can’st thou the stag’s Jaborious chase direct, 
Or the strong fox through all his arts detect ? 
The theme demands a more experiene’d lay; 
Ye mighty hunters! spare this weak essay.” 
Somerville, in the first book of his poem, ‘ The 
Chase,” in the midst of a long description of hunt- 
ing the same harmless little animal, thus speaks of 
her “ doubling,” or frequent changes of course, by 
which she displays remarkable sagacity, and some- 
times effectually eludes the utmost exertions of her 
rational and irrational pursuers. 
‘Huntsmen! Her gait observe ; if in wide rings 
She wheel her mazy way, in the same round 
Persisting still, she foils the beaten track ; 
But if she fly, and with the fav’ring wind 
Urge her bold course, less intricate thy task ; 
Push on thy track, like some poor exil’d wretch 
The frighted chase leaves her late dear abodes, 
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Ah! Never to return: for greedy death 
Hov’ring exults, secure to seize her prey.” * * * 


‘‘Look how she pants; and o'er yon op’ning 
glade 
Slips glancing by; while at the further end 
The puzzling pack unravel, wile by wile, 
Maze within maze. The covert’s utmost bound 
Slily she skirts; behind them cautious creeps ; 
And in that very track, so lately stain’d 
By all the steaming crowd, seems to pursue 
Let cavillers deny 
since “tis something 


Tie foe she flies. 
That brutes have reason; 
more, 

Tis Heav’n directs, and stratagems inspires 
Beyond the short extent of human thought.” 

After reading such descriptions of hare-hunting, 
as lead the mind to contemplate the sport of the 
scene, and the impressions it makes on those en- 
gaged in it, we may well turn to such reflections as 
a humane aud Christian heart would naturally sug- 
vest; and we need be at no loss in seeking the page 


. where they are written, while we have Cowper on 


the shelves of our libraries. 
The celebrated English traveller John Bell in- 


) forms us that hares, as well as a variety of other 


(game, were hunted with falcons, near Kadsen, in 


\ 
/ 
\ 


Russia, early in the last century, when he passed 


» down the Volga, on his way to Persia with the 


_~ 


o_o anata, 


Se A 


) 


Russian ambassador The falcons, he says, are 
the best in the world, and are caught when full 
grown and trained. They were taught to fly at 
swans, geese, herons, hares and antelopes; and he 
saw one take aduck out of the water, which had 
dived, and remained beneath the surface to avoid 
observation, so that nothing was perceptible but its 
bill, through which it breathed. Thisis a wonder- 
ful story; but one told by Sir John Malcolm of a 
falcon is still more extraordinary. 

‘‘When at Shirez,” says he, “the elchee (am- 
bassador,) had received a present of a very fine 
shah-baz, or royal falcon. Before going out had 
been amused at seeing Nuttee Beg, our head-falco- 
ner, a man of great experience in his department, 
put upon this bird a pair of leathers, which he fitted 
to its thighs, with as much care as if he had been 
the tutor of a fashionable horseman. I inquired 
the reasons of so unusual a proceeding. You will 
learn that, said the consequential master of hawks, 
‘when you come to see our sport? and I was 
convinced, at the period he predicted, of the fel- 
low’s knowledge of his business. The first hare 
seized by the faleon was very strong, and the ground 
rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot 
fastened in the back of its prey, the other was drag- 
ged along the ground, till it had an opportunity to 
lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it was enabled 
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to stop the course of the hare, whose efforts to es- 
cape, [ do think, would have torn the hawk asun- 
der, if it had not been provided with the leathern 
defences which have been mentioned” 

The hare abounds in our own country; and we 
have already given some facts respecting it. We 


have seen a few notices of hare-hunts inthe news- 


papers, from time to time, which seemed to indicate , 


AMER 


FFF MAIS SW 


that a few of our young men were ambitious to | 
imitate one of the few foreign fashions not vet in- | 
- f 


troduced into our country. It is not probabte, how- 
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enemies toapproach very near without moving, and 
then bursts away with extreme rapidity, which is 
one of the exciting causes of the sportsman’s plea- 
sure. Its speed, with the near resemblance of its 
grey color to that of the ground, and its peculiar 
skill in eluding pursuit, combine to render the chase 
attractive. The conformation of the feet is said to 
give :t much facility in running up hills; and in 
northern regions its fur is almost as white as the 


snow. It lives about seven years, if allowed to 


2 attain its natural term of life: but, as wild-cats, 


ever, that this kind of amusement will become com- | 


non among us. Private grounds could never be 
encroached upon with impunity, as they often have 
been by sportsmen in England; and any company 
of mounted hunters would probably select some 
bolder and more injurious animal. One so small, 


so timid and so defenceless as the hare, would cer- 


¢ the warrens of England, it multiplies rapidly. 


tainly be thought beneath their notice as huntsmen, ‘ 


if not men of humane feelings. 


States, and they are annually taken in great num. 
bers in Connecticut and some other places near the 
city of New York, where the market is well sup- 
plied in the season, as well as with the rabbit, 
which often accompanies them. ‘They are a favo- 
rite delicacy with some: but the flesh is not in as 


> the rabbit. 


whose habits he has desecril in 
Hares still abound even in parts of our older | : au red 1 


\ 


other birds 
pursue and seize it for prey, it perhaps but seldon 
reaches that age 


wolves, weazles, eagles. hawks and 


It however multiplies very fast; 
and, where itis protected by law, as it often is in 
Ina 


» sma!l but favored spot of the kind in France, it is 


said, five hundred have been found in a single day 
This harmless animal may be domesticated, like 
Cowper, the poet, had three tamed ones, 
an interesting 
manner. ——— 
Music of the Spheres 
On Friday, Dee. 23 


», 1816, at about 2 VP. Mia 


‘ noise was heard inthe cnvironsel Mindethal, (Ger- 


many,) ina circumference of at least 18 leaeues in 


/ diameter, resembling in the first instanee a distant 


( cannonade. 


general demand as its delicacy and wholesonieness ‘ 


might lead us to suppose. 
exists against the appearance of quadrupeds of such 


Probably a prejudice 


a small size on the tab!e, as well as against the | 


process of preparation by flaying. 

Let us now revert to the nature and history of 
the harmless little animal, which, to the disgrace 
of man, has so long been an object of deadly 


persecution for his amusement. The Lepus, as he 


tunedin F. and ended 


is called by naturalists, belongs to the Glires, an |, 


order of Mammalia. ‘The genus is distinguished 
Ly two fore-teeth above and below, the upper being 
accompanied by two smaller. But the hare chews 
the cud, and in that resembles the order of Pecora, 
or cattle. To the genus belong fifteen species, of 
which the English hare, whose hard lot we have 


on account of its peculiar timidity. It is the spe- 
cies abounding in most parts of Europe, where it 
is esteemed as food. 


This species is about two fect in length, has pro- 
jecting eyes and the upper lip divided, whence has 
been derived the term * hare-lip.” Its food consists 
of soit vegetable substances generally, and, like the 
rabbit, (which is an animal of the same genus,) it 
often gnaws the bark and shoots of trees within its 
reach. It is remarkably quick of sight and hear- 
ing, and has a favourite retreat, in some retired and 
shady spot, where it usually remains through the 
day. As if overcome by fear, it often allows its 


, manner throughout the entire district 


" — ~ -~ ae sn 


After 20 almost uniform discharges, 
this noise changed to a rumbling. the sound of 
which strikingly resembled those ot a kettle drum 
with like those ot 
distant trumpets. The whole phenomenon lasted 
about three minutes, and was heard in the same 
Every audi- 
tor imagined that he heard the noise over his own 
head, but nothing was seea explanatory of the phe- 
nomenon. In the village of Schoenberg, however, 
west of Mindethal, several persons discovered 
above the houses a black ball rapidly descending, 
and aman saw this fall into a garden. The news 
of the event soon spread abroad, and all the inhabi- 


sounds 


’ tants, abandoning their firesides and family festivi- 


~ 7, 


( Vapor. 


oa ‘ base is smooth enough. 
been contemplating, is that denominated Timidus, ‘ 5 


ties, ran to the spot pointed out. They found an 
opening in the earth which emitted a sulphurous 
On digging with great zeal, a stone was dis- 
covered two feet below the surface, in the form of 
an irregular truncated pyramid, with four narrow 
latera! surfaces, and a fifth somewhat wider. The 
The summit is prisinatic, 
and the corners are rounded. It weighs almost 
eight Kilograms. Its dimensions are 8 inches in 
height, seven in breadth, and three in thickness, 
The fracture is greyish-white, spotted with white, 
and several chrystalized metallic fragments were 
noticed upon its surface, especially some octahe- 
dral chrystais of iron, which attracted the magnet. 

The above is the account given of the phenome- 
na to the Editor of the Augsburg Gazette. A body 
of similar composition is described by M. Arago, 
in acommunication to the Academy of Sciences, 
that fell in a district in France in 1841, and was 
heard a great distance; and the sound which foi- 
lowed the last of the several explosions was quite 
musical. That learned astronomer denominated 
this extraordinary sound the music of the spheres, 
A large stone was seen to fall and was exliu.jied 
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from the field while yet warm. Fragments of this 
body were scattered in a path 15 miles wide and 60 
miles Jong.—Journal of Commerce. 





Modern School Books. 


We have given, in several of our late numbers, 
specimens of wood-cuts from some of the series of 
Common School books, of Mr. Smith, published » 
by Messrs. Burgess, & Co. of this citv. We al- 
lude to the view of Baltimore in our January num- 
ber, and to those of the Garden gate of Rio Janeiro, 
a South American scene, and a shop in Demarara, 
published in our last volume. These may be taken 
as fair specimens of the numerous, appropriate and 
generally correct engravings published in the ge- 
ography and some other works of that series; and 
no one can reflect for a moment, 
convinced of the importance of such an addition to 


without feeling 


books placed in the hands of children, 
thor, as we personally know, 
time and labor to the preparation and improvement 





ry distinct views of particular objects. 
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and to desire a sight of what he has in vain sought 
to conceive of in an adequate manner. Pictures 
impress the mind with convictions of the reality of 
all a book contains, while they leave on the memo- 
How un- 
like old times, when even maps were wanting! 


‘ Little do many of our children realize of the diffi- 


) 


2 parents at school ! 


cnities and discouragements which surrounded their 


Little do the fathers and moth- 
ers now realize the advantages conferred on their 
children, by the labor of those later authors, who 
have enriched, as well as adorned, the school books 


of the present day with correct charts and draw- 


ings, and devised appropriate exercises, to direct to 


’ their careful use! a 


The au- , 
has devoted much | 


of his books during a nnmber of years ; and the 


extent to which they are circulated affords proof of 
the public estimation of his success. 
much satisfaction to find, that he 
rational 


It vives us 
entertains more 
views of religious education than some oth- 
er writers of books for the young; and we have 
looked with sincere pleasure on the solemn, though 
brief lessons which he gives his young readers on 
the origin, and objects of the world, while first in- 
troducing them to geography. 

It may afford a good man doubie gratification, 
while looking upon an improved school book, to 
consider the indirect benefits produced by every 
advance made in this department: for so great and 
active is the competition now existing, that nume- 


rous authors and publishers are constantly on the 


watch to excel, or at least to equal each other; and 
an important hint is not likely to be lost. 
amount of capital invested in school books would 
astonish any one not acquainted with the business; 


The | 


and yet there is doubtless abundance of capital still ‘ 


ready, at any favorable moment, to 
We shall not indulge, at the present time, in ex- 
pressing regret, that certain improvements are still 
to be desired, in certain departments of education: 
it is more pleasing to contemplate some of the solid 
improvements which have been made, within a few 
years. And among these, perhaps there are none 
more extensive and more useful, than that we have 
alluded to above, viz. the abundant and appropriate 
ijlustration of descriptive books for schools. 


A few general facts, relating to a country, a city 
or other subject of geographical description, must 
of necessity fall far short of making those impres- 
sions onthe mind of a child, which deserve the 
name of knowledge Even aman of reading has 
often to lament his ignorance of things of the kind, 


tn 
be thrown In. 
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Parting of the Widow’s Son. 
Yon slender boy his bark hath launched 
On lite’s deceitful tide, 
His balmy years of childhood o’er, 
He goes, without a guide, 
Amid the stir and strife of men, 
His devious course to run, 
The tempter and the snare to hide— 
God bless the widow’s son. 


He turneth from the pleasant door, 
And from the garden fair, 
Where with his little spade he wrought, 
Beneath a mother’s care— 
He bears his head like manhood high, 
Yet tears their course will run, 
When on his stranger-bed he rests— 
God bless the widow's son. 


Ye say he goeth forth alone, 
To dare the eventtul wa 

No! No! aspell is round him thrown, 
More firm shan diamond shield— 

A mourniul mother’s constant prayer !— 
So, till his lite is done; 

Fill time, and toil, and change are o’er—- 


God bless the widow’s son.— Allez. Co, + ‘wo 


Speak to your Brother. 
Speak—speak to your brother, 
Who has wandered away 
From truth and trom cuty— 

And save him vou may. 
If the words of pure kindness 
Come fresh trom the heart; 
Warm tears of atfection 
From his eyelids will start. 





When the brother is plunging 
To sorrow and night, 
In words there is power, 
If the heart feels aright. 
Speak—speak—and you'll save him, 
And bring him again 
To the path of true wisdom, 
And Mercy’s bright train. 


Love-—kindness— what weapons 
So potent as these, 

To bring back the wandering, 
And sorrow appease ? 

O, take them, my brother, 
And keep them as bright ; 

The lost will mistake you 


For an angel of light.—D. C Colesworthy 
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Jerusalem—A Morning Walk. 

Leaving the city of Jerusalem by the Bethlehem 
gate we descended into the Valley of Hinnom Here 
there are many tombs cut in rock. with entrances 
like doorways When I speak of Bethany [ shall 
have occasion to describe the tombs of the Jews 


GHT’S 


it was in this valley, and close by the Fountain of ‘ 


Siloam, that in the days of Jewish idolatry, chil- 
dren passed through the fire in honor of Moloch. 
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This is the place called Tophet in Scripture—fit to . 


be spoken of, as it was. as an image of hell. Here 
in this place of corruption and cruelty, where fire 
hovered about living bodies, and worms preved on 
the dead—here was the imagery of terror —** the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire thatis not quench- 
ed.” The scene is very ditferent now. The slopes 


are terraced, that the winter rains mav not wash 


away the soil; and these terraces were to-day green 
with springing wheat; and the spreading olives 
and fig-trees cast their shadows on the rich though 
stony soil, Streams were led from the Pool of Si- 
loam among the fields and gardens: and all looked 
cool and fresh in this once hellish spot. On the 
top of the opposite hill was the Field of Blood— 
the fie:d bought asa burial-place for strangers by 
the priests to whom Judas returned his bribe. For 
the burial of strangers it was used in subsequent 
ages; lor piigrims who died at the Holv City were 
laid there It is now no longer enclosed. but a 
charnel-house marks the spot. (See vol. ii. p 764.) 

The pools all around Jerusalem are beautiful: 
the cool arching rock-roof of some, the weed-tuft- 
ed sides and clear waters of all, are delicious. The 
Pool of Siloam is still prettv--though less so, no 


doubt, than when the blind man, sentto wash there, . 


opened his eyes on its sacred stream. The Foun- 
tain of Siloam is more beautiful than the pool. It 


lies deep in a cave, and must be reached by broad | 


steps, which wind down in the shadow. 
man sat to-vay in the dim light of reflected sun- 
shine, washing linen in the pool. 
that in days of old the priest came down with his 
golden pitcher, todraw water for the temple service 


A Wo- | 


Here it was, | 


—and hither it was that the thought of Milton came : 


when he sang of— 


Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


We were now inthe Valley of Jehoshaphat: and 


os ~~ 
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ward the Dead Sea, are dressed in the softest hues 
of purple, lilac, and gray. The hill country to the 
north is almost gaudy with its contrasts of color; 


> its white or gray stones, red soil, and crops of vi- 


vid green. But the city is the glory—aloft on the 
steep, its long lines of wall clearly defining it to 
the sight, and every minaret and cupola, and al- 
most every stone marked out by the brilliant sun- 
shine against the deep bluesky. Inthe spaces un- 
built on within the walls, are tufts of verdure; and 
cv presses spring here and there from some convent 
garéen. The green lawns of the Mosque of Omar 
are spread out small before the eye, with their 
groups of tinv, gay moving people. If it is now 
so glorious a place to the eye, What must it have 
been in the davs of its pride! Yet in that day, 
when every one looked for the exulting blessing, 
“ Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces!” there came instead the lamentation 
over the Jerusalem that killed the prophets and 
stoned the messengers of Jehovah, and whose house 
must be thereforedett desolate 

The discip'es, looking hence upon the strength 
of the walls, the massiveness of the Temple bui d- 
Ings, then springing 480 teet rom the bed of the 
brook below, and the depth and ruggedness of the 
ravines surrounding the city on three sides, might 
wellask when those things should be, and how 
they should be accomplished On the fourth side, 
the north, where there is no ravine, the Roman ar- 
my was encamped We could now see that reing 
ground, once covered with the Roman tents, but 
to-day with corn-fields and olive-grounds. ‘The 
Romans encamped one legion on the Mount of 
Olives; but it could not do any harm to the city; 
and the only available point of attack—the north 
side— was guarded by a moat and three walls. The 
siege was long; so long that men’s hearts failed 
them for fear, and at least one famished woman 
ate her own child; and at last the city was taken 
and nearly destroyed ; and of the temple, not one 
stone was left upon another. Now we were inthe 
midst of these scenes to-day! We stood where 
the doom was pronounced; below us was the camp 
of the single legion I have mentioned ; opposite 
was the humbled city, with the site of the temple 
courts; and over to the north was the camp of the 
enemy. Here was the whole scene of that * great 


tribulation, such as was not known from the be- 


we crossed the bottom of it, where the Brook Ke- ‘ 


dron must run, when it runs at all: but it seems to 


be now merely a Winter torrent, and never to have - 


been a constant stream. When we had ascended 
the opposite side of the Valley, we were on the 
Mt. at Olives. 


ginning of the world.” 
From the summit of Olivet we went down to 
the scene of that other tribulation—that anguish of 


_ mind which had perhaps never been surpassed from 


The ascent was steep,—now among tombs and ° 
now past fields of waving barley, flecked with the ‘ 


shade of olive trees 
site hill seemed to rise, and the city tospread. Two 
horsemen in the valley below, and a woman with 
a burden on her head, mounting to the = by a 


As we ascended, the oppo- , 


path up Moriah, looked so surprisingly small as to « 


prove the grandeur of the scenery. Hereabouts it 
was, it 1s said, and may reasonably be believed, that 
Jesus mourned over Jerusalem, and told his fol- 


lowers what would become of the noble city which ‘ 


here rose upon their view, crowning the sacred 


mount, and shining clear againt the cloudless sky. | 


Dwellers in our climate cannot conceive of such a 
sight as Jerusalem seen from the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. The Moab mountains, over to- 


the beginning of the world. ‘ When Jesus had 
spoken these words” (his words of cheer after the 
last supper) “he went forth,” we are told, “* with 
his disciples, over the brook Kedron, where was a 
garden.” This garden we entered to-day from the 
other direction, and left it by crossing the bed of 


‘ the brook. 


It is a dreary place now, very unlike what it 
must have been when “ Jesus oltimes resorted 
thither with his disciples.” It isa plot of ground 
on a slope above the brook, enclosed with fences 
of loose stones, and occupied by eight extremely 
old olive-trees—the oldest, | should think, that we 
saw in all our travels. I do not mean that they 
could have been growing in the days of Christ. 
That is supposed to be impossible: though I never 
could learn what is the greatest age known to be 


» attained by the olive tree. The roots of these were 
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supported by little terraces of stone, that neither 
trees por soil might be washed down the slope by 


the wintel — But little remains of these 
Once tne trees vi t ho! OW trunks ani a lew slag- 
gling bianches hie with the mind’s eye that we 


must sce the filling up of this garden enclosure, 
where Jesus ‘* oitimes resorted thither Its OF- 
chard ot tie, pommesra ni ite, and olive tre es, wal the 
grass OF Young s pring ng corn under foot. From 
every part of it the app roach of Judas and his par- 
ty must have been visible. By their * lanterns and 
torches and weapons,” gleaming in the light, they 
must have been seen descending the hill from the 
city gute.—The sleeping disciples may not have 
hee led the lights and lootsteps of the multitude ; 
but step by step as it wound down the steep, and 
then crossed the brook, and turned up to the gar- 
den, the victim that the hour of his tate 
drew on, 
By the VW 


. } . ~! ' 
Cenae ) LoOWaraus the city 


kx lie W 


ay the crowd came down we now as- 


PLEO LOSS OI rupted: 


AMSSI« AN M AGAZINE. 


Fo am LODO LOOP LLG FI WIFI IYI 


meable and affliction : Ps. 4, 5, 11, 28, 41, 55, 59, 
54, 70, 109, 120, 140, 142 
8. Prayers of intercession ; Ps. 20, 67, 122, 132, 
144. 
Psalms of Thanksgiving. 

. Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to par- 
mh persons: Ps. 9, 18, 22, 30, 34, 40, 70, 103, 
- 116, 118, 138, 144. 

Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to the 
Israelites in gener ral : Ps. 46, 48, 65, 66, 68, 76, 
81, 85, 98, 105, 124, 126, 129, 135, 136, 149. 


Psalins of praise and adoration, displaying the at- 
tributes of God. 


1, General acknowledgements of God’s goodness 


2 and mercy, and particularly his care and protection 


of good men: Ps. 23, 


} 


. turning aside however to ‘ 


skirt the north wall, instead of returning home 
thiough the streets. Not to mention now other 
lLiihngs that We saw, Wwe noted much connected with 
the sieve: the mature ol ihe vround— favorable to | 


the encampment of an army, and the shallow moat 
Uleer the walls, where the Romans brought two 
great Wooden towers on wheels, that the men in 
rit on a level with those on the 
throw imissiles into the town. The 
th et is very julet now. 
ley was ripening under the very 


ea 
the LOWels ti rear rae 
j 
wails. and 
SPELT (>] 


Wails: and an 


Arab, with a soit, mild countenance, was filling 
his water-skins at the pool, called the sheep-pool, 
near the Damascus gate. The proud Roman and 
the desp ¢ Jew Were not more unlike each other 


than this Arab, with his pathetic face, was unlike 
them both \s he stooped under the dimarches of 
the rock, aud his ied cap came into Contrast 
the dark giay ol the still water below, and the 
green of tie dangling weeds over his head, our 
thoughts were recalled to our own day, andtoa 
sense of the beauty we meet in every nook and 
corner of the Holy Land, 

From this ramble, my readers May see some- 
thing of what it is to take walks in the nei: ehbor- 
hood oi Jerusulem.— Miss Martineau. 

THe PsaLMs, DIVIDED ACCORDING TO THEIR SUB- 
gects, &C, BY Bisnop Horne. 

Pre uers. 

1. For the pardon of sin: Psalms 6, 25, 38, 51, 
150. Psalms =tyled Penitential: 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 
130, 143. 

2. Prayers composed when the psalmist was de- 
prived of an yw of the public exercise of 
religion: Ps, 43, 63, 84. 

3. Psalms me the psalmist seems exceed- 
ingiv dejected, though wot totally deprive | of con- 
solation under his afflictions: Ps. 1! 3, 22, 69, 77, 
S3, 143 

4. Prayers wherein the psalmist asketh help of 
God, in consideration of his o1 wn integrity, and the 
uprightness of the cause: Ps. 7, 17, 27, 35. 

5. Prayer expressing the firmest trust and confi- 
dence in God under afilictions: Ps. : 16, 2é, 31, 
04, 56. 57, 61, 62. 71, 86. 

6. Piayers composed when the people of God 
Were uncer afiiction or persecution: Ps. 44, 60, 
41, 79. 80, 83, 89, 94, 102, 123, 137. 


7. The oilowing are likewise prayers in time of 


34, 36, 91, 100, 103, 107, 
117, 121, 145, Lb. 

2. Psalms displaying the power, majesty, glory 
and other — tibutes of the Divine ‘wa Ps. 8, 
19, 24, 29, 33, 47, 50, 65, 66, 76, 77, 93, 95, 97, 
99, 104, 111, 1i 3-115, 134, 1389, 147, an 150. 

Fepriie Lipraries IN LONDON AND FRANCE.— 
[In London there are four publie libraries, contain- 


ing in the aggregate, 397,900 volumes, distributed 


~ . 


Se a a 


A crop of bar- , 


a A 


with 


as iollows: 


British Museum Library, 350,000 vols. 
Sion College Library, 27,090 
Dr. W inane’ Library, 17,000 
The Archbishop’s Library, 3,000 


397,000 vols. 
Paris possesses five public libraries, to which 
admission is absolutely tree, independently of those 
of the Institute, the University, and the two Cham- 
bers, to all of which persons satisiactorily recom- 
mended, may obtain admission. These five libra- 
ries ¢G ntain an aggregate of one million, three hun- 
dred thousand volumes, distributed as follows: 





Royal Library, 800,000 vols 

Arsenal Library, 150,000 

St. Genevieve Library, 165,000 

Mazarine Library, 100,000 

Town Library, 55,000 
1,300,000 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—The publication of the 
first number of the Transactions of the Smithsonian 
Institute is waited for with much interest; and we 
are confident that the public will be fully satisfied, 
when the long and interesting report of Messrs. Da- 
vis and Squier shall be before them. Of its nature, 
and some of the facts it embraces, our readers can 
form more precise ideas, after reading our last num- 
ber. Mr. Davis began his investigations about 
fourteen years ago, and pursued them alone, until 
he was joined and aided very efficiently by Mr. 
Squier, A minute history of their discoveries, 
abundantly illustrated with correct wood-cuts and 
lithrographs, will form the valuable and appropriate 
volume which the Society will first present to the 
world among its transactions. 


Marrying for money may be gold for the hand, 
but it is generally lead for the heart. 


we 


ay —* were 


‘eo 
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BENARES. 


The city of Benares is one of the most decayed 
atthe present day, though one of the most popu- 
lous and splendid in India in past times. The nu- 
merous tapering towers, which are here seen crowd- 
ed together in the back-cround, may give some idea 


of the abundance of temples for which it was cele- 


brated, though they can afford no adequate concep- | 


tions of the wealth they once contained, or of the 


magnitude and variety of their remains, which 
strike every visiter with astonishment. In our se- 
cond volume, page 449, will be found a large print 
of temples of this forin, with some interesting par- 
ticulars. 

The most conspicuous edifice here represented, 
1s one of the 
alluded, is tle residence of a native prince; and its 
position and surrounding embellishments, as well 
as proportions, plan and accommodations, display 
something of the retinements and taste which were 
often observed in such structures. 

The French traveller, Tavernier, who was one 
of the early modern travellers in the East, whose 
writings have been published, gives us a few re- 
marks on Benares 
century. 


Ss, as it was late in the seventeenth 
He says the streets were narrower, and 
the houses more lofty, than those of any other city 


which he visited. Bishop Heber and other travel- 


lers give the following among other particulars 
respecting Benares. 


“The houses are mostly lofty; none, I think, 
less than two stories, most of three, and several of 
five or six, a sight which I now for the first time 
saw in India. ‘ihe streets, like those of Chester, 
are considerably lower than the ground floors of 
the houses, which have mostly arched rows in 
front, with little shops behind them. Above these 
the houses are richly embellished with verandahs, 

galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad 
and overhanging eaves, supported by carved brack- 
ets.” The opposite sides of the streets stand so 
near to each other in many places, that they are 


~ 


palaces to which we have heretofore . 


- 7 


emblem of the 


~ 


united by galleries. The number of stone and brick 
houses in the city are upwards of twelve thousand, 
of cli ay houses sixteen thousand ; and the popu ‘a- 
tion in 1803 considerably exeeeded half a millon. 
Benares, according to the Brahinins, forms no part 
of the terrestrial globe, but rests upon the thousand 
headed serpent Anarta, or Eternity : or, according 
to others, on the point of Siva’s trident, and hence 
no earthquakes are ever feltthere. ‘The Great Lin- 


, gam, or Phallies of Benares, is said to be a petri- 


jaction of Siva himself; and the worship of this 
vodhead so generaily prevails here, 
that the city contains at least a milion images of 
the Lingam ‘This holy city, the 
us, Was originally bmilt of gold, but for the sins of 
mankind it was successively degraded to stone, 
brick, and clay. — 
French Beggar. 

Some time ago we gave an account of the cap- 
ture of a man named Goujon, for obtaming money 
and other alms fiom charitable people im the public 
streets, by pretending to fall in fainting fits for 
want of food. His face was lank and pale, and 
When a little pal inted re presented extreme hunger 
with striking fidelity, whilst the wretchedness of 
his dress. and the cleverness of his acting, leit no 
doubt on the minds of the spectators that he was 
really more than half famished Yet few men 
really lived better than M. Goujon. Betore come 
mencing lis day’s oper ations he took a substantial 
break fast, washed down w ith exquisite wines, and 
cheered by the jovous society of his young wile; 
and he wound them up by an equally substantial 
dinner, and equally exquisite wines, “ hilst his eve- 
hings were passed at the theatres. When not en- 
gaged in business, he was dressed as a dandy of 
the vei y first water. At length his doings came to 
the know leice of the police, and he was watched. 
Proof of his guilt having been obtained, he was 
brought to trial le urged in his detence that he 
was a workman without employment. and had been 
compelled to act as hedid. ‘That he was not, how- 
ever, in distress was i? by the manner in 
which he dressed and lived, and by the fact thata 
sum of 248f. was found at his lodgings. He was 
condemed to four months’ imprisonment, and after 
that to be lodged ina Depot de Mendicité.<-Galig- 


Brahmins assure 


’ nanr’s Messenger. 
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a 
Description of Cracow. ¢ 
The following striking description is taken 
from the recent work ot M. Navier Marmiler : 
“Cracow isa city, the aspect of Which Is 
at once tiijestic and paimiul to contemplate. It 
ola monarchy, and the toinb ot a 
nation; the townin which kings were crown- 
ed, and wiiere they are now buried 5 the capi- 
tal of a pow: rful empire, and the powerless 
head of a nairow ctsirict 5 the first pace of a 
herote Cpe iby all it the last line ot a disastrous 
history. ki is a monument of spl ndor and of 
nothingness, 


is the Cra 


Nature adds to these contrasts « 
by her freshness and brightness. Approaching 
Cracow fiom Warsaw, nothing meets the eye 
but a ba re gTecdD valley, fertile asthe Touraine 
in france. and strewed with trees as in JNore- 
mandy. The Vistula waters its meandciing 
aimouest golden crop; and at the horizon are 
Seen the vari “| ities of those cys ail ehaips OL 
mouniainus Whica spread from the Biac«w Sea to 


{ } ‘ 2 F in oe rem 
the beanu ye « bad Lest. middie of this Vast Vi 


—_— 

~_ -_ 
* 

-— 

me 

' 


» “«* , . - ‘° 1 .' ees waar 
rise the taothic peaks ob the cnure hy s 0 


. , . = mr ie - } 
Cow, tiie! a Wallis of is Patllipabts, ala 


the creviced towers of its castles, the decrepit ‘ 


Works of bean Slide uv side with tie eternal 
youth of nature. dn the 
as Weil us t 

there is nol one 


Interior of the town, 
country which surrounds it, 
monuument which is not iins- 
trates DV sore noote reminiscence : not a hill, 
Which does not recall to mind a historical tra- 
dition or al 
mit of the Waw ull, Cracus, the founder ¢ f the 
Posh monarchy, constructed a fortress, and 
pave his Maye to the CIty Which Spread itself 
betore hiim. Near the village of Moetla, are 
buried th remains of the heroie Wanda, the 


Wious legend, On the steep sum- 


first (Queeu of Poland, dauehter of Cracus,- 


beautiful as an angel aceording to the old 
chronicles and proud and courageous as a val- 
kory, Crav., found by Cracus, at the end of the 
Seventa century, Was the residence of the kings 
till the commencement of the 17th, at which 
epoch Sigismund Tl. established himself at 
Warsaw, ei out tf Wd preserved the privi- 
lege of crowns the sovereign of Poland. All 
the towns boars ant posing character of age. 
A rampart surrounds it yet, as it did in the | 
time when it was the buckler of Poland. The 

streets are mostiy tertious and dark, like those 
Of the middle agos; the houses have festooned 
gables, ike Augsburs or Nuremberg. Here 
one sees vates adornucd with small columns and 
covered by vines, as they are in the pleasant 


aiHawsces alone ¢ . >t amam eo Secaeme . “ . r % ‘ ° . 
Villages along the Rhine; there are statues of scendants of the Great Gustavus Vasa received 


Saints, and further the palaces of the bishops, 
Whose favors were long since courted by kings, 
and the Qid I niversity—the first of the old 
Scalvonic universities, after Pracue, 


~ 


—~ 


On ail sides peaked towers and cilded cross- 
“s meeis the eve. There are no Jess than 
hirtv-eight churches in Cracow, all remarka- 2 
«le ; some by their architecture, others by their $ 
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pious traditions, That of Notre Dame dates 
from the thirteenth century ; it contains thirty 
marble altars; that of St. Peter and St. Paul 
was reconstructed by Sigismund IIL, on the 
model of Si. Peter at Rome, that of the Do- 
minicans. founded in 1820, possesses a double 
row of stalls of sculptured oak, wrought admi- 
rably. ‘The long political vicissitudes which 
have desolated and oppressed the people of 
Cracow have not yet extinguished their reli- 
gious feelings. One Sunday | saw the arti 
zans of the city, the peasants from the coun- 
try, with their wide blue dresses adorned with 
red borders, and the women with pieces of 
white linen, which they throw tn shawl fashion 
over their shoulders, running from church to 
church, prostrating themselves in the squares 
before them, and kissing the marble floors of 
the naves. 

One day I ciossed the market place at the 
moment when a priest was about to take the 
last sacrainent to a dying man; he walked un- 
dev a canopy held over him by attendants, four 
soldiers with shouldered muskets escorted him, 
and a young chorister went in front ringing a 
bell. At the sound of the bell all the passers 
by stopped. took off their hats, and the greater 
pait tuiew themselves on their Knees. I fol- 
lowed the long cortege as far as the house 
which they entered. The four soldiers estae 
blished themselves as sentinels at the door, and 
upwards of 100 persons were there, kneeling, 
with their hands crossed upon their breasts, 
and praying in a low voice, uutil the priest 
Cue out, 

In the centre of the city, upon a high rock 
which looks down upon the distant plain, rises 
the old castle of their kings, rebuilt by Casimer 
the Great, enriched by his successors, and de- 
vastated by the Austrians. In ascending the 
staircases, and by traversing the galleries of 
the castle we find no traces left of the orna- 
ments described in such glowing terms of ad- 
miration by the travellers of the seventeenth 
century ; but its thick walls, its old towers, 
which still give it so imposing an appearance, 
and the recollections of its former heroic 
dwellers, have stamped upon it a character of 
sublimity. This castle has seen six powerful 
dynasties pass beneath its vaulted roofs. It 
has seen one of our princes seated on the 
throne of Jagellons, and two French women, 
Marie de Gonzague and Marie d’Arquien, wear 
the sceptre of the crown of Poland. The de- 


there the ensigns of royalty ; then the descen- 
dants of the Electors of Saxony; then the no- 
ble Stanislaus Lesezynskin, whose memory is 
still blessed in one of our provinces and, finally, 
the lover of the Empress Catherine. Now all 
is over with those days of splendor, with those 
national festivities which attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole of Europe, The castle has 


« 
wee 
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been despoiled of its wealth, and robbed of the ‘ The Carolina Sand-Hillers. 
crown of the kings, preserving only their 


tombs. There repose all those whose hearts ) rolinas, and most of the Southern States, pecu- 
once beat high beneath the robes of royalty ;° liar im character, and unknown generally to the 
under that sepulchral stone lies the entire his- 5 country. They are socalled because they clus- 
tory of five centuries, sometimes fatal in its as- 2 ter together in the poorest regions, and there 


pects, often sublime. ‘There are the monu- 5 live by hunting, fishing, raising a little stock, 


ments of Boleslas, of Casimer the Great, of ? making tar and charcoal, and attending to poul- 
Stephen Batori, of the valiant John the Second ; try. The ‘y are very ignorant. Not one out 
and there the chapel cf the Sigismunds, still ? of fifty can read or write, and, what is worse, 
shining witha lustre due to the piety of their) they change not as time winnows down the 
successors, and to the hands of a skillful sculp- ¢ old and supplies their places with the young. 
tor. In the vaults beneath are the remains of > As is the sire, so is the son. 

the heroes to whom Poland vowed an eternal; And these sand-hillers are as peculiar in 
sentiment of love and veneration. Led by a > dress and look as they are in character. You 
sacristan into the crypt, by the light of atrem- ¢ know them whenever you see them. They 
bling lamp, | read ona black s sarcophagus the 


are marked in any crowd. Dressed always in 
name of Sobieski, on another that of Kosciusko, ¢ the plainest homespun, home-made and wide- 


on a third that of a Polatowski, glorious assem- > ly cut, often without shoes, but when using 
blage of three imperishable names, separated | them wearing the coarsest kind, with slouched 
by time and reunited in the tomb, the last trea- 


2 hats of cheapest texture, having no blood in 
sures of a people from whom everything has § their cheeks, their eyes black and their hair 
been taken away. 


lank, they are as distinct a race as the Indian. 

The royal castles of the Jagellons and of the § In some respects they are not unlike them. 
Piasts is now only an Austrian barrack. The , They love to roam the woods, and be free 
University, but a short time since of the richest § there ; to vet together for frolic or fun 5 to Gch 
in Europe, only contains about seventy stu- ? and hunt; ; to chase wild cattle -—but here the 
dents. The town ot Cracow, which formerly similarity ends: tor they are W anting in per- 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, is now reduced ? sonal daring, and in that energy of character 
io 30,000. Irom the height of the terrace of § which makes aman. We do not know one of 
Wav el. are to be seen at the three points of the ? them who ever gained station in society, or be- 
horizon, three oigantic tumuli, similar to those 4 eame distinguished by his deeds. 
hear U psal, which bear the names of the three | Their history is quickly told. It is a sad 
Scandinavian eods. The first of these retains ‘ one, and we never think ot it without sorrow. 
the name of Cracus, the second that of Wan- | In the early settlement of the Carolinas, 
da, his heroic daughter, and the third, raised } everybody pressed upon the water-courses. 
by the love of a whole people is consecrated } Poor, as well as rich, made lodgement upon or 
to the memory of Kosciusko. near their banks. There were, at first, very 
few negroes ; consequently the latter needed 
the labour of the former, to house their crops 
and clear their lands. All got along well, 
then. But the slave-traffic, with its accursed 
ills, began soon after, and, by and by, planters 
had their places stocked with slaves. As these 
slaves increased, the poor began to feel their 
degradation. A bitter hatred grew up between 
these classes. It led often to violence. The 
larger planters, in consequence, began to buy 
) up the poor men’s land, and the poor men, in 
turn, became anxious to sell. And they did 
so. But where were they togo? South of 


‘¢ There is a class of poor whites in the Ca- 


i a 


Its 
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SINGULAR TREE tn New Zeatanp.—One of 
the most extraordinary trees in the forest of 
New Zealand is the rata, which, originating in 
a parasite, grows to such a size as to rank 
amongst the ‘giants of the forest It first makes 
its appearance in the form of a tender vine ; 
clasping the trunk of some large tree with its 
tendrils, and growing both upwards and down- 
wards and increasing in bulk at the same time. 
After a while the parasite, having killed the 
parent trunk, establishes itself upon its root, 
sends forth numerous branches aloft, which 
again send forth aérial roots clasping the neigh- ? Carolina was a wilderness ; the good lands on 
boring trees, and ultimately the rata occupies the water-courses, in the state, were in pos- 
a larger space than any tree of the forest. It 2 session of rich planters. They had no alter- 
is under this tree that the vegetable caterpillar ¢ native left, as they thought, but to herd to- 
is found. The rata is the Metrosidorus robus- gether on the sand hills, and there they and 
ta, a very handsome plant, and of singular ha- theirs still live. 
bits by no means satisfactorily explained.— Their choice of place is significant enough 


SELECTED. of their feeling, and of the cause of their re- 
Nearly half of the land in Scotland, in con- 2 moval. They made their location in neighbor- 


sequence of the law of entail, remains in its } hoods where neither large nor small planters 
original uncultivated state, and is used for the ¢ could molest them. They got where they 
hunting sports of the nobility. could live without being disturbed or worried 
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by the continued sight of slaves. Now and 2 ver and all around Georgetown, there are large 
then, you will find a few of the more debased ¢ rice and cotton estates. Many of the owners 
sort gathered close by towns; but generally § of them are very wealthy, a majority rich. Yet 
they are some ten, or fifteen, or twenty miles 
back. What the land would yield which they 
call their own—for often they ** squat,”’ as the 


there is no sort of connection, or sympaty, be- 
tween these planters and the sand-hillers 
They are as far apart as two races well can be. 
phrase is, on the state’s or others’ property— We speak now otf social separation, for we are 
it is difficult to say. But the best of it, on the sure the moment they heard the poor laborers 
average, would not return ten bushels of corn 2 were starving, would planters do what was ne- 
to the acre; the most of it not five. They § cessary, and more, to relieve their wants. But, 
yrow sweet potatoes, melons, a little cotton for >) we fear, coming ume will find them as they 
home use, and now and then a bag, or half a § are now—alone, ignorant and degraded. 
bag, for market. But things are where they Take one town, near the centre of South Ca- 
are, and as they are, because slavery with its § rolina, and make a line for ten miles south of 
biting social ills, beats them away from the 2 it along the river on one side, looking three 
richer soil, and keeps them hopelessly down ¢ miles back, and we question whether you find 
and debased on the barren hills. over ten planters! They have each from one 
What are their peculiarities of mind : hundred to two, three, four or five hundred 
The fact that they left the neighborhood of 2 slaves! Many of these slaves, too, are me- 
large plantations, and sought a sort of wild- ¢ chanics! Necessarily, theretore, the towns 
wood liberty, shows that they have some no- ) wane, the poorer classes emigrate, as well as 
tions of personal freedom. But they are very ¢ the young and enterprising ; and the ignorant 
crude. We endeavored, in conjunction with ? or sand-hill class escape to the barrens for free- 
the lamented Grimke, to hit upon some plan § dom! according to their notion of it.—SEL. 
by which we could improve this. We sought ¢ 
them out in their hovel homes. We endeav- § 
ored to win their regard, and secure their con- 2 
fidence. We succeeded in this, but we failed, > 
wholly, in every effort to induce them to ¢ 
change their mode of life. The ruling idea 
uppermost in their minds seemed to be hatred ¢ 
of labor, under the conviction that it degraded 5) 
them, because it put them on an equality with 
the slaves. An anecdote will illustrate the > 
feeling. ( 





Brother Jonathan. 

The origin of this term, applied to the Uni- 
ted States, is given in a recent number of the 
Norwich Courier. The editor says it was 
communicated by an intelligent gentleman, now 
upwards of eighty years of age, who was an 
active participator in the scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. The story is as follows: 

‘¢ When General Washington, after being ap- 
pointed commander of the army of the revolu- 
tion, came to Massachusetts to organize it, and 
make preparations for the defeuce of the coun- 
try, he found a great destitution of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet the power- 
ful foe he had to centend with, and great diffi- 
culty to obtain them. If attacked in such a 
condition, the cause at once might be hopeless. 
On one occasion, at that anxious period, a con- 
sultation of the oilicers and others was had, 
when it seemed no way could be devised to 
make such preparation as Was necessary. His 
excellency Jonathan Trumbull the elder, who 
was then Governor of the State of Connecti- 
cut, on whose judgment and aid the General 
placed the greatest reliance, remarked, we 
must consult ‘ Brother Jonathan,’ on the sub- 
ject. The General did so, and the Governor 
was successful in supplying many of the wants 
of the army. When difficulties after arose, 
and the army was spread over the country, it 
became a by-word, ‘we must consult Brother 
Jonathan.” The term Yankee is still applied 
to a portion, but ‘Brother Jonathan’ has now 
become a designation of the whole country, as 
John Bull has for England ; 


) 

One of their number had a fine, intelligent ° 
boy. We proposed to the father that he should 
be educated. ‘ Let him go with us to the 
town,” said we, “and we will send him to 
school, and see what can be done with him.” 
* And what then 7” asked he, eyeing us, as if 
something wiong was to follow. ‘ Why,” 
we continued, “when he has been educated, 
we can send him to the carriage maker, Mr. 
C. and let him learn a trade.”” “ Never,” 
he quickly, almost fiercely, rejoined, with a 
harsh oath. ‘* My son shall never work by 
the side of your negroes and Mr. ’s ne- 
groes, (calling a planter’s name whose slaves 
were then learning the trade) and be ordered 
about by Mr. C. as he orders them about.” 
He was fixed. No argument, entreaty, appeal 
to interest, could move him. The idea upper- 
most in his mind was the idea of his class— 
that labor was degrading ; and he would rather 
his son should be free in the forest, if ignorant, 
than debased in the city, though educated, by a 
menial task. i 

They will not labor in the field while they 
think it degrading, nor become artisans or me- 
chanics while slaves are such. As for educa- 
ting them, scattered as they are, the effort 
seems almost hopeless. Up and down the ti- 
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It is said that adversity does not take from 


us our true frinds—it only disperses those who 
pretended to be so. 
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The Forty-Eighth Psalm.—By Ogliivie. 


Begin, my soul, the exalting lay: 
Let each enraptur’d thought obey, 
And praise th’ Almighty’s name ; 
Lo! Heaven and earth, and seas and skies 
In one melodious concert rise, 
To swell th’ inspiring theme. 


Ye fields of light, celestial plains, 

Where gay, transporting beauty reigns, 
Ye scees, divinely fair, 

Your Maker’s wondrous pow’r proclaim: 

Tell how he form’d your shining frame, 
And breath’d the fluid air. 


Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound, 
While all th’ adoring thrones around 
His boundless mercy sing ; 

Let ev’ry list’ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 
And touch the sweetest string. 


Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir; 
Thou, dazzling orb of liquic fire, 
The mighty chorus aid ; 
Soon as gay evening gilds the plain, 
Thou, moon, protract the melting strain, 
And praise him in the shade. 


Thou, heav’n of heav’ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God 
Who call’d yon worlds from night ; 
“Ye shades, dispel! Th’ Eternal said ; 
At once th’ involving darkness fled, 
And nature sprung to light, 


Whate’er a blooming world contains 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 
United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heav’n aloud ; and roar acclaim, 
Ye swelling deeps below. 


Let ev’ry element rejoice : 

Ye thunders, burst with awful voice 
To him who bids you roll ; 

His praise in solter notes declare, 

Each whisp’ring breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to the soul. 


To him, ye stately cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow’ring mountains, bending low, 
Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 
And trembled at his frown. 


Ye flocks, that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects, flutt’ring on the gale, 
In mutual concourse rise ; 
Crop the gay rose’s vermeil bloom, 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 
In incense to the skies. 


Wake all ye mountain tribes, and sing: 

Ye plumy warblers of the spring 
Harmonious anthems raise 

To him who shap’d your finer mould, 

And tipp’d your glittering wings with gold, 
And tun’d your voice to praise. 
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Let man, by nobler passions sway’d, 

The feeling heart, the judging head ; 
In heav’nly praise employ ; 

Spread his tremendous name around, 

Till heav’n’s broad arch rings back the sound, 
The general burst of joy. 


Ye, whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs’d on the downy lap of ease, 
Fall prostrate at his throne; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kings, who makes your pow’r 
An emblem of his own. 


Ye fair, by nature form’d to move, 

QO, praise th’ eternal source of love, 
With youth’s enliv’ning fire ; 

Let age take up the tuneful lay, 

Sigh his blest name, —then soar away, 
And ask an angel's lyre. 


(The preceding stanzas are introduced by Bishop 
Horne, into his Commentary on the Psalms, in 
their place, with the following remarks: 

‘“ Since few of my readers may, perhaps, have 
met with a paraphrase on the foregoing Psalm, that 
has hitherto, I believe, only made its appearance in 
a periodical publication or two, I shall take the li- 
berty to subjoin it, as a piece which cannot but be 
acceptable to all true lovers of sacred poetry. It 
was written, as I have been lately informed, by the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Ogilvie, at sixteen years 
of age.” —_—— 


Wry 1s O'CoENELL’s Sout so Lone in PurGa- 
ToRY ?—Our readers have been informed that 
prayers and gloomy ceremonies are still to be of- 
fered in the Popish chapels for the deliverance of 
the soul of Daniel O'Connell from purgatory. Did 
not Dr. Miley say long ago that his soul was “in 
heaven,” and that he had sent his heart to Rome 
and his body to Ireland? Why, then, is his soul 
still said by Dr. Gillis, and by all the present pro- 
ceedings of the Popish Church, to be * in purgato- 
ry?” Can any of our readers solve this problem? 
The fact is, Rome, true to her old instincts, wishes 
to make merchandize of O’Connell’s soul, as she 
will by and by do of his heart; and bewildered 
Protestants, ‘‘ wandering after the beast,” look on 
the impious and absurd tomtoolery, and say, “ it 1s 
very impressive.” This successful imposture em- 
boldens Rome in her present bold attempt to regain 
ascendency in Britain. <A gentlemanin town, who 
has a Popish servant, asked him why they kept 
O’Connel so long in purgatory? Said he, “1 don’t 
know, but itis a great shame, for he was a very 
decent man.” The simple man was not acquaint- 
ed with the depths of the ** mystery of iniquity.”— 
Chr. Allianee. 


Jews.—The Archives Israelites says: “ It is cal- 
culated that the total number of Jews spread over 
the surface of the globe, is 6,000,000 of souls. Of 
these, 180,000 are in the enjoyment of civil rights, 
viz: 30,000 in the United States of America, 50,- 
000 in Holland, 10,000 in Belgium, and 90,000 in 
France. In England, 20,000 are as yet incom- 
completely e:nancipated.” 


—_—  -———- 
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The English Woodlark. 


This innocent, gracejul and musical bird is a wor- | 


) 


thy favorite in the land of our ancestors; and its | 


general form, with its spotted breast, may incline 
an American observer to claim it as a near relation 
of our Meadow-lark. family of 
the feathered tribe, whose habits highly recommend 
it to the humane regard, and, at the same time, to 
the admiration of man; and we presume our read- 
ers will be pleased if we collect, 


It belongs to a 


from various Wri- 


ters at hand in our library, a few facts relating to 
several varieties of the lark, after giving a brief de- 
scription of that so well depicted above. 

The Wood-lark has derived its name from its 
preference for shady grounds and the neighborhood 
of groves. 
its exalted station is often heard to pour forth its 
melodious strains at night, which are so musical as 
to have been sometimes mistaken for those of the 
nightingale. It often 
wing. 


while on 
In the place and manner of building its nest 
itresembles the sky-lark, preferring the ground. So 
early does it begin in the season, that the young 


sings also 


birds are sometimes large enough to fly by the end ‘ 


of March. Theeggs are five in number, ofa dusky 
hue, and marked with brown spots. 

The skylark is among the birds most frequently 
alluded to in English poetry. Milton, in his ** Alle- 


Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine. 
The Larks belong to the first species of Cone- 
bills, or Conirostres, the third family of the 
rine 


asse- 
- and is ranked — the Titmouse, Bunting, 
Sparrow, Crossbill, All the family have the 
beak short, conical oe strong; and those which 
have the shortest and thickest beaks feed wholly on 
grain The larks, says Cuvier, may be known by 


the nail of the thumb, which is straight, strong and 


>) much larger than the nails of the other toes. 


They 
live on grain, and build their nests on the ground. 
Most of them have straight beaks, moderately 


strong and pointed. 


It prefers perching on trees, and trom 


the » 


The Grasshopper Lark is thus described by Mr. 
W hite, in his interesting littie journal: ** The Na- 
tural History of Selbourne.”’ 

‘The Gratshopper Lark began his sibilous note 


in my fields on Saturday. Nothing can be more 


amusing than the whisper of this little bird, which 


locust, whispering in the bushes. 


gro,” introduces this early songster as soaring from < 


the dewy fields soon after the first appearance of 
the morning light, and his enlivening song as one 
of the attractions of the country scene. 


‘** To see the iark begin his flight, 
And singing startie the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled morn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 


»~ 


seems to be close by, though at an hundred yards’ 
distance ; and, when close at your ear, is scarce 
any louder than when a great way off. Had I not 
heen a little acquainted with insects, and known 
that the gaasshopper kind is not yet hatched, I 
should hardly have believed but that it had been a 
The country 
people laugh when you tell them that it is the note 
of a bird. It is a most artful creature, skulking in 
the thickest part of a bush, and will sing at a yard 
distance, provided it be concealed. I was obliged 
to get a person to go on the other side of the hedge 
where it haunted; and it would run, creeping like 
a mouse be'ore us for an hundred yards together, 
through the bottom of the thorns, yet it would not 
come into fair sight; but, in the morning early, 


, and when undisturbed, it sings on the top of a twig, 


¢ gaping and shivering with its wings.” 
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Blography of La Perouse. 

John Francis Galaup de la Perouse, a French na- 
vigator, was born at Albi, in Lanquedoc, in the 
year 1741. He received his education at the Ma- 
rine School, and at an early age entered into the 
Naval service of his country. He rapidly rose to 
the rank of captain. In 1782, when France and 
England were at war, we find him entrusted with 
the command of an expedition destined for the de- 
structton of the English settlement at Hudson's 
Bay. He succeeded in his enterprise, having de- 
stroyed Fort York, and taken the English comman- 
der prisoner. When on the eve of returning home, 
he was informed that on his first approach a num- 
ber of the English, in order to avoid falling pris- 
oners into his hands, had fled into the woods, where, 
without food or shelter, they must inevitably fall 
victims to the rigors of a severe northern winter, 
His orders had been to destroy altogether the set- 
tlement: tt mattered not, so that this was fulfilled 
to the letter, whether the enemy fell by the arms of 
his soldiers, or by the elements. But the duty he 
owed to humanity prevailed over every other con- 
sideration, and an abundant supply of provisions, 
arms, and ammunition was left tor the tugitive: 
Another trait of generosity must also be noticed. 
Governor Hearne, commander of Fort York, who 
Was his prisoner, had made two expeditions to ¢is- 
cover Copper Mine River, in the last of which he 
was successful. The papers relating to this expe- 
dition of course fell into the hands of the vietor, 


” 
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but on being solicited to restore them, he at once 


complied with the request. These acts of disinte- 
rested benevolence and generosity were performed 
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him, La Perouse erected a monument, with an ap- 
propriate inscription, to the memory of his unfortu- 
nate shipmates. 

He spent sometime in exploring the coast of Ame- 
rica, and, alter refitting the ships at a settlement in 
California, he set sail for China, and anchored in 
Macao roads on the 3d of January 1787. In cross- 
ing the North Pacific Ocean, our navigator discov- 
ered Necker Island, so called, we presume, after the 
celebrated French statesman of that name, the fa- 
ther of Madame de Mael. After sheltering himself 
from the monsoon for sometime at Manilla, he left 
that place in April 1787 forthe north ; and passing 
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’ successively the islands of Formosa, Quel paert, the 
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to enemies in the heat of a rancorous war, and, | 


from their rare oecurrence in such circumstances, 


they shine with greater lustre, and perhaps the more | 


so, in an individual whose own unhappy fate must 
for ever excite the sympathies of mankind. 


Alter the restoration of peace, the French govern- , 
ment having determined upon the prosecution of a < 


voyage of discovery, appointed La Perouse to the 
command of it. ‘Two vessels, the Boussole and the 
Astrolabe, were, accordingly, fitted out for the pur- 
pose. The first had one hundred and ten, inelud- 
ing the commodore, and the second one hundred 
and thirteen men on board, comprising the pliloso- 
phers of various kinds, draitsmen, engineers, and 
Other such individuals. The expedition set satl 
from Brest on the Ist of August, 1785, crossed the 
equinoctial line on the 29th of September, and an- 
chored between the island of St Catherine and the 
coast of Brazil on the 6th of November, where they 
rep'enished themselves with provisions. © From 
thence they proceeded to Conception Bay, in Chili, 
and took in refreshments, and refitted the ships. On 
the 28th of May, 1786, they came in sight of Owy- 
hee, one of the Sandwich islands, and the place 
where our own navigator Cook was killed. Here 
they stopped for a few days, bartering with the na- 
tives for provisions. On the Ist of June they quit- 
ted the Sandwich Islands, and shaped their course 
for the north-west coast of America, which they 
reached toward the end of the month, and spent 
some days in exploring. 
port, which was named Port des Francais, where 


coasts of Corea and Japan, he sailed between Chi- 
nese Tartary and Sagaleen Island, where he landed. 
At length. on the 6th of September, he arrived in 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kamschat- 
ka. The Russians treated La Perouse and his com- 
panions With great kindness, supplying them with 
ail the necessaries the place could afford ; and here 
Viscount Lesseps, the interpreter of the commodore, 
quitted the expedition with cespatches for France. 
‘This individual is stil, as far as we know, alive, 
ahd was ot considerable use in identifying the re- 
hes which Captain Dillon brought to Europe, as 
having belonged to the ships of La Perouse. 

On the 29th of September, our navigator left 
hamschatka, and, after traversing the ** wilderness 
of waves” tor three hundred leagues in search of 
land, whieh was said to be ina certain paralle! of 
latitude, he proceeded towards the Navigator Is- 
lands, Where a severe calamity befel the expedition. 
M. ce Langle, commander of the Astrolabe, and 
twelve men, amongst whom was a natural philoso- 
pher, were inhumanly butchered on the island of 
Maouna, while on shore fora supplyof water. The 


‘ 
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» savages also destroyed the two long boats, without 


Which it was impossible to prosecute the voyage of 
discovery. La Perouse, theretore, determined upon 
proceeding to Botany Bay, where he arrived on the 
26th of January, 1788. New long’ boats were 
built, supplies taken on board, d spatches connect- 
ed with the expedition transmitted to France, and 
the commodore set sail from Botany Bay, in March 
of the same year. For a period of thirty-eight 
vears after this date, not the slightest trace of the 


‘ course he had taken could be found, although in 


Here they discovered a . 


they anchored, after making a very narrow escape | 


from shipwreck. Nothing remarkable occurred du- 
ring their stay, except the loss of two boats with 
their whole crews, amounting to twenty-one men. 
With the humanity which was characteristic of 


» of May, 1826 
’ vessel, and amongst their crews was one Martin 


1791, two frigates were dispatehed from Brest in 
search of him. It fell to the good fortune of an 
KMnglislinan, however, after the lapse of time above 
mentioned, to litt the veil which so long concealed 
the destiny of the gallant La Perouse and his brave 
companions, 


Captain Dillon, commander of a ship belonging 
to the Kast India Company, while ona voyage from 
New Zealand to bengal, came in sight of Tucopia, 
one of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, on the 13th 
Several canoes pulled off for the 


Bushart, an old acquaintance of the captain's. An 
interchange of commodities took place, and among 
other articles received from the natives wasthe sil- 
ver guard of a sword. It had five ciphers upon it; 
but of these nothing could be inferred as to its his- 
tory. On inquiry being mace of Martin Bushart, 
he informed the captain, that, on his first arrival at 
Tucopia, he saw in the possession of the natives 
several ships’ bolts, chain-plates, axes, and many 
other things. That these had been brought from 
the island of Maunicolo, where two ships had been 
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cast away about forty vears back, and where there 
still remained large quantities of the wreck. On 
Captain Dillon interrogating several other individ- 
uals, the report of Martin Bushart was confirmed ; 
and the important fact was also elicited, that two 
of the crews which had belonged to the vessels had 
been conversed with by one of the natives of Tuco- 
ia a few yeas before. ‘They were described as 
whe old men, but, probably, still alive upon the 
island. From all these statements, delivered in the 
most simple and unsophisticated manner, Captain 
Dillon immediately came to the conclusion, that 
the ships wrecked on the above island were those 
under the command of the far-famed La Perouse : 
for the dates exactly corresponded, and no cther 
two European ships were !ost or missing at that re- 
mote period. He, therefore, at once proceeded to 
Maunicolo, where the ship was beealmed for some- 
time, at the distance of eight leagues from the shore, 


> i in ip, 
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and, running short of provisions, her commander ¢ 
was compelled to relinquish his laudable enterprise § 


for the present, and return to Bengal. 
The Bengal government warmly promoted the 
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such an ornament. A silver sword handle was 
identified as being exactly simiiar to those worn by 
the officers belonging to the expedition. Several 
brass guns were also said by Lesseps to resemble 
strikingly those used on board of the Astrolabe and 
Roussole. But the strongest link in the chain of 
evidence was afforded by a mill-stone. On obser- 
ving this utensil, the Viscount suddenly turned to 
Dillon, and expressed his surprise, observing, ‘ this 
is the best thing you have got; we had some of 
them mounted on the quarter-deck to grind our 
corn.” Itis only necessary to mention one other 
cricumstance of presumptive evidence. On the 
bottom of a silver candlestick were stamped the 
arms of the noble French family of Colignon. An 
individual belonging to this family was botanist on 
board of la Boussole, and to him this utensil in all 
likelihood belonged, although some have contended 
that it belonged to M. de Langle, commander of 
the Astrolabe. 


After reading the above detail of evidence, there 


seems to remain not a shadow of dcoubt, that 
Captain Dillon has so far explained the mystery of 


yiews of Gaptain Dillon. They fitted eut for him < 


a vesse!, with which he set sail,and arrived safely 
at Maunicolo, atter considerable delay, caused by 
one Dr. Tytler. By the aid of Martin Bushart, and 


La Perouse’s fate. But still his ultimate destiny 


remains in considerable obscurity. For instance, 


some other individuals with whom he had contrac- ° 


ted an intimacy, Captain Dillon was enabled to ga- 
ther a good deal of information respecting the ships 


catastrophe happened during the night. Both ships 
had struck upon a coral reef. From one of them 
only a few individuals escaped; but it would ap- 
pear that most of those belonging to the other got 
safe to land. With the remnants of the vessels, 


but two men put to sea, but the bark was never 
heard of more. Of the two inuividuals left behind, 
one of them had died about three years before, and 
the other, a short while after that event, had been 
compelled to flee from the island, along with the 
tribe to which he had united himself. This was 
most unfortunate, but still the articles which Cap- 
tain Dillon obtained from the islanders. leave not 
the smallest doubt of the identity of the vessels 
wrecked upon Maunicolo with those under the com- 
mand of La Perouse. 

Atter a fruitiess search amougst some other is- 
lands for the supposed only surviving French ma- 
riner, Captain Dillon set sail for Calcutta. It is 
necessary to mention, however, that before quitting 
this part of the Pacific, he left behind a young man 
for the purpose of acquiring the language of the 
place, and ascertaining every fact relative to the loss 
of the vessels, and the fate of the survivors. From 
Calcutta, Captain Dillon proceeded first to England, 
and shortly afterwards to France, where he was 
deservedly received with much distinction. 

We have already mentioned the name of Viscount 
Lesseps, who left La Perouse’s expedition at Kams- 
chatka. This nobleman carefully exemined the re- 
lics brought home by the indefatigable Dillon. 
Among these were several articles upon which the 
French national emblem, the ‘fleur de lis’ was 
either stamped or carved. A piece of board on 
which this was carved, Lesseps said had most pro- 
bably formed a part of the ornamental work of the 
Boussole’s stern (the ship which La Perouse com- 
manded), on which were the national arms of 
France, she being the only one of the ships bearing 


itmay be asked, was he amongst the number of 
those who escaped from the shipwreck,and after- 
wards departed in the vessel which was built on 
the fatal shores of Maunicolo? What became of 


) that craft? Did she founder at sea, and go down 


which had been thrown away upon the island. The 2 jn the unfathomable depths of the Pacific? Or did 


, her crew experience a disaster similar to that which 
) had already overtaken them? And were they 
again cast away on one of the Solomon Islands, 
) and butchered by savages, or left to die piecemeal ? 
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| “gee 7 > Or are some of them still alive there? These 
the survivors constructed a craft, with which all > 


islands, as far as we are aware, have not been so 
completely explored as to entitle us to draw any- 
thing like a satisfactory conclusion with respect to 
the jatter part of our interrogatory.—Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 


ee 


SounpD Apvice ror Youne Menx.—Some sensi- 
ble thinker lays down the following rules to go- 
govern young men in business. They will apply 
equally to young and old:—Let the business of 
every one alone, and attend to your own. Don’t 
buy what you don’t want: use every hour to ad- 
vantage, and study even to make leisure hours use- 
ful ; think twice before you spend a shilling—re- 
member you will have another to make for it: find 
recreation in looking after your business, and so 
your business will not be neglected in looking af- 
ter recreation: buy fair, sell fair, and take care of 
the profits: look over your books regularly, and if 
you find an error, trace it out; should a stroke of 
misfortune come upon you in trade, retrench— 
work harder, but never fly the track ; confront dif- 
ficulties with unflinching perseverance, and they 
will disappear at last: though you should even fail 
in the struggle, you will be honored, but shrink 
from the task and you will be despised. 





Mr. Ward, of Abelheath, near Aylsham, farmer, 
has now in his possession a mouse, which frequent- 
ly favours his family and friends with a song. The 
notes of this little animal are said to have all the 
variations and distinctness of the nightingale, though 
not so loud as that interesting bird of the forest.— 
Cor. of Norfolk News. (Incredible-—Epb. Am. Mag ] 
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Source and Uses of Gutta “Pereha. 

‘Wile at Singapore in 1842, | on one oc- 
casion observed, in the hands of a Malayan 
woodman, the handle of a parang made of a 
substance which appeared quite new to me. 
My curiosity was excited, and on inquiry, I 
found it was made of the gutta percha, and that 
it could be moulded into any form, by simply 


a a a 


dipping into boiling water until it became heat- > 


ed throughout, when it became plastic as clay, 

and when cold, regained, unchanged, its origi- 

nal hardness and rigidity. I immediately pos- 
sessed myself of the article, and desired the 
man to fetch me as much more of it as he could 
get. On making some experiments with it, | 
at once discovered that, if procurable in large 
quantities, it would become extensively use- 
ful.” ‘The discovery was communicate 1d to the 


Medical Board of Caleutta, subsequently to, 


the Society of Arts in London, and the an- 
nouncement met with immediate attention In 
both quarters. Orders for considerable quan- 
tities were transmitted, and the gutta percha 
trade, for such it has become, assumed a de- 
finite organization. 


lil 
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extravagant short-sightedness it is not difficult 
to predict; and we may confidently expect, 
that if measures are not taken to remedy the 
evil, gutta percha will in time cease to form an 
article of commerce, and exist only as a rarity 
in the cabinets of the curious, or in the hands 
of the instrument maker. There ts every rea- 
son to believe, could this greedy spirit be re- 
strained, that an abundant supply might be ob- 
tained by simply making incisions in the bark 
of the tree, as in the case of the caoutchouc, 
and tius a perennial supply would be insured. 

Giuica percha comes to us intwotforms ; the 
one in which it is in thin films or scraps, some- 
thing similar to clippings of white leather 5 the 
other is inrolls, which, on a cross section, show 
that they are formed by rolling the thin lay ers 
together in a soft state. When pure, the slips 
are transparent, and somewhat elastic, varying 
in color from a whitish yellow to a pink. In 
the mass it is seldom free from some impurities 
—such as saw dust, pieces of leaves, &c., 
which must be removed before it is applicable 


» for some of the more delicate uses proposed 


The tree from which it is procured is stated » 


by Sir W. J. Hooker to belong to the natural 
order Sapotacew. It is found in abundance in 
many places in the island of Singapore, and 

some dense forests at the extremity of the Ma- 
layan peninsular. ‘The discoverer having ap- 
plied to the celebrated and enterprising Mr, 
Brook, requested him to make inquiries for the 
tree at Sarawak, and on the west coast of Bor- 


neo, received the following communication 
from that gentleman:—‘‘ The tree is called 


Niato by the S 
acquainted with the properties of the s sap ; it 


ed by 


tended with the 
yarawak people, but they are not | 


attains a considerable size, even as large as six | 


feet in diameter ; it is plentiful in Sarawak, and 
most probably all over the island of Borneo.” 
The tree is stated to be one of the largest in 


for the substance.—It is purified by a process 
called ‘* devilling,” or kneading, w hich is done 
in hot water: the water soon dissolves some 
of the foreign matters, and washes out others, 
until after a short time the gutta percha is left 
ina mass, ductile, soft, and plastic, of a whi- 
tish grey color. Or this is more simply efleet- 
dividing the substance into fragments, 
and then submitting them to a slightly prolon- 
eed boiling in water. From the docile nature 
of the material, neither of these processes is at- 
difficulties attaching to the 
manipulatior requisite for caoutchouc. 

Gutta percha thus prepared for use possesses 
very curious properties. Below the tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees, it is as hard as wood, but 


» it will reeeive an indentation from the finger 


the forests in which it is found, frequently at- > 


taining to the diameter of three or four feet, 
and occasionally to that above mentioned. 
timber is valueless for building purposes, on 
account of the loose and open character of its 
tissue ; but the tree bears a fruit which yields 
a concrete oil, used for food by the natives. 
Gutta percha is contained in the sap, and is 
thus procured :—A magnifice ‘nt tree, of perhaps 
fifty or one hundred years’ srowth, is felled ; 

the bark is stripped off, and a milky juice 
which exudes from the lacerated surface, is 
collected, and poured into a trough, formed by 
the hollow stem of a plaintain leaf. On expo- 
sure to the air, the juice quickly coagulates. 
From twenty to thirty pounds is the average 
produce of one tree. The wasteful,sinful pro- 
cedure, is adopted to a large extent, as may 
be conceived from the amount of the gutta now 
imported reaching many hundreds of tons an- 
nually. The inevitable consequence of such 
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nail. It is excessively tough, and only flexi- 
ble in the condition of thin slips ; in the mass, 
it has a good deal the appearance, and some- 
thing of the feel, of horn; its texture is some- 
what fibrous ; and from the resistance it offers 
to anvthing rubbed across it, it appears that it 
was first used as a substitute for horn for the 
handles of knives ane choppers. By an in- 
crease of heat, it becomes more flexible, until 
at a temperature ¢ onsiderably below the boil- 
ing point of water, the once rigid, tough, and 
obdurate mass becomes like so ‘much softened 
It is now easily cut and divided 
in any manner by a knife, and may be moulded 
into all varieties of form with the greatest 

ease ; or may be cut and united again so per- 
fectly, as scarcely to exhibit even the appear- 
ance of a joint, and possessing all the strength 
of an undivided mass. From a number of very 
small fragments it is quite easy to form a co- 
herent mass, as firm as if no division had taken 
place. Whatever be the shape into whieh the 
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gutta percha is now formed, it will retain pre- 
cisely the same form as it cools, harcening 
one inch in diameter was completely softened 
by boiling for ten minutes, and regained its 
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hardness entirely in halfan hour. Itis an im-. 


portant fact, that these processes may be alter- 
nated any number of times without injury to 


; . . e nr, ’ ‘ ) 
again to its previous state of rigidity. A ball 
. 

C 


the material. It is in a great measure devoid ¢ 
of elasticity, offering a striking contrast to Ca- ¢ | 
? walking sticks, door handles, chess men, sword 


outchouc, but its tenacity is little less than 
wonderful: a thin slip, an eighth of an inch 


thick, sustained ai weight of  forty-iwo 
pounds, and only broke with the pressure ol 


fifty-six pounds. It offrs great resistance to , 


an extending power; but when drawn out, it 
remains without contracting in the same pos!- 
tion. When in its hard state, it is cut with in- 
credible difficulty by the knife or saw. Like 
‘aoutchoue, it burns brightly when lighted, 
disengaging the peculiar oder accompanying 
the combustion of that substance ; like it also, 
it is soluble with difficulty in ether and other 
caoutchouc solvents, but very readily in oil of 
turpentine. 

We may now properly consider the applica- 
tion of this subs ance. The solution appears 
to be as well adapt d as that of India rudvber 
for the manufacture of water-proof cloth, and 
for the purposes to which that liquid is applied. 
In the solid state, ii is in use among the Ma- 
lays principally for the purpose before men- 
tioned ; and they adopt it in preference to 
wood and horn, even where the Jatter is at- 
tainable. There are a number of cases also in 
which it appears likely to become an admira- 
ble substitute for leather, Posse Sssing as it COPS, 
some properties In common with il, some vast- 
ly superior to those of that material. Its va- 
lue bas been recognised by our inventors, no 
less than six patents being already in existence, 
having reference to this material. In some it 
is proposed to apply gutta percha as an ingre- 
dient in masticles and cements : for the manue- 
facture ofa thread whieh is used to form plece 
goods, ribbons, paper, and other articles ; asa 
substitute for caoutchoue in binding books; for 
Water-proofing boots, shoes, and other articles 


of apparel ; for the manufacture of flexible ho- : 


siery, tubes, bottles, &e. But the most com- 
prehensive is the patent of Mr. Haneock, who 


has instituted a series of curious experiments ( 


upon this remarkable substance. He unties ‘ 


the gutta percha with caoutchone and a sub- 
stance called ‘jintawan,’? by which an clastie 
material results, which is impervious to, and 


of the compound is casily determined by the 
alternation of the amount of gutta percha: the 
latter is added in larger quantity if firminess is 
requisite, and vice versa if flexibility and elasti- 
city are necessary. From the mixture a very 
curious substance, light, porous, and spongy, is 
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prepared, suitable for stuffing or forming the 
seats of chairs, cushions, mattresses, &c.5 it 
also forms springs for clocks, clasps, beits, gar- 
ters and string. By an alteration of this pro- 
cess, much hardness is acquired, and moulds 
and balls of the material are capable of being 
turned in a lathe, and otherwise treated like 
ivory. In this state it offers itself for a thou- 
sand other oflices ; thus it may be formed into 
excellent picture frames, imeredibly tough 


and knife handles, buttons, combs, and flutes. 
It has also been proposed as a material for 
forming the embossed alphabets and maps for 
the blind, on account of the clear, sharp impres- 
sion it is capable of receiving and retaining. It 
has been suggested that it would make a good, 
certainly a harmless, stopping for decayed 
teeth. It is also an excellent matrix for re- 
ceiving the impression of medals and = coins, 
and is valuable on account of its subsequent 
non-liability to break. By mixing a proper 
portion of sulphuric acid with it, or acding a 
portion of Wax or tallow, it may be reduced to 
any degree of solubility, and furnishes a good 
varnish, quite impermeable to water. Mr, 
Hancock proposes such a fluid as valuable for 
amalgamating with colours In printing ; It ap- 
pears probable that this will form an extensive 
application of the discovery, and that colors so 
printed will prove as lasting as the fabrics on 
Which they are impressed. ‘Time alone, how- 
ever, can determine the extent to which gutta 
percha will be applied in the useful and orna- 
mental arts. ‘There appears no doubt that it 
will soon become an article of commerce as im- 
portant, if not more so, than eaoutchoue itself ; 
and we believe that its persevering discoverer 
will have on many occasions, and for many 
yea;rs, to rejoice over the benefits he has been 
the means of conferring upon the present age 
by its introduction.— Dr. Montgomerie. 





ExceLLen’T Rures.—Vo remember that we 
are all subject to failings and infirmities of one 
kind or another. 

To bear with, and not magnify each others? 


— infirmities. 


To avoid going from house to house for the 
purpose of hearing news and interfering with 
other people’s business. 

Always to turn a deaf ear to any slanderous 
report, and lay no charge against any person 
until well founded. 

lf one be in fault to tell him in private be- 


3 ‘ fore it is mentioned to others, 
insoluble in water. The hardness or elasticity | 


To watch against any shyness of each other, 


) and put the best constructions on any action 


that has the appearance of opposition or re 
sentment. 

To observe the just rule of Solomon—that 
is, to leave off contention hefore it is meddled 
with.—Sel. 
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Farniture of the N. York Public Schools. 
Having given, in our two Jast numbers, a history 
and description of these excellent institutions, with 
some accounts of the system of instruction pursued 
in them, we will here introduce drawings of the 
forms of the desks and seats adopted in the differ- 
ent departments, after long experience and much at- 
tention. The want of backs to the seats bD is the 
principal objection we find reason to make against 
them. This defect we regard as of great impor- 
tance, especially in female schools. 


Fig.3 






























































FuRNITURE OF A THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ sCHOOLS.— 
SECTION OF DESK AND SEAT. 


The desk marked A is 26 inches high on the low- , 


est side: the top is 14 inches wide, and inclines 
1 1-2 inches: the lines below the top in the figure, 
are intended to represent the end of a shelf, or bot- 
tom, which is placed about 5 inches below the top, 
and extends the whole length of the desk ; forming, 
in connection with the top, and the pieces that are 
placed between every two seats, a convenient place 
for books, &c. 


The slates are placed directly against the back, ? 


through openings left in the top, and rest on the 
shelf before referred to. 

C, D, the monitor's desk and seat—being placed 
in that situation, the monitors, sitting at their seats, 
can see what each scholar is doing at his desk. The 
monitor’s seat and desk is elevated about 5 inches 
above thie rest. 

The top of the monitor's desk is hung with hin- 
ges, and supported by a movable brace: the®op 
and brace let down, to afford more space at the time 
of reading, as a proportion of the classes read in 
the side passages. 
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)  B, side view of a stool, and the method of secu- 
in. it to the bottom, which extends the whole 

length of the desk. All the stools belonzinge to 
? each desk are fastened to the same bottom, which, 
! being secured to the floor. keeps the scholars in 
S line while at the desk. The stools are 18 inches 
2 high, or 8 inches lower than the desks —the top of 
¢ the stool being 12 inches, and the room allowed 
each scholar 19 inches: there is sufficient space 
leit between the stools for any scholar to leave, or 
take his seat, without disturbing others. (A better 
proportion would be, desks 25, and seats 17 inches.) 
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) Showing the relative height and distances of the 
? seats and desks. The desks are nearly the same 
pattern as those formerly used. The tops are 10 1-2 
inches wide, instead of nine as formerly; and the 
’ uprights, or legs, are cut out on the edge towards 
the chair. The highest desk is 1 foot 7 inches on 
the lowest side: the lowest 1 foot 5 inches. The 
’ chairs are 12 and 10 inches. The seat of the chair 
is about 8 inches wide, and is intended to be set so 
that the front of the seat and the edge of the top of 
the desk, shall be perpendicular, one with the other, 
so that the scholars may sit erect, and receive the 
benetit of the back of the chair while writing. 

The chairs are made 0! cast iron, (except the 
seat,) by J L. Mott, 254 Water street, by whom 
they have been patented: and are so constructed, 
that the seat and back may be turned round, while 
» the bottom (marked B,) being screwed fast to the 
floor, remaiis stationary. The height of the lower 
part of the desk top. is just equal to the highest part 
of the chair back, so as to allow it to pass under. 
The uprights, or legs of the desk are cut out to al- 
. low room tor the scholar’s knees to pass in turne 
») ing. These chairs had been in use in but one 
) school,a few months; when they are considered ag 
¢ being so exactly suited to the warts of the chil- 
) dren, both as it regards ease in sitting, and in main- 
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> taining order while taking, or leaving their seats, 

‘ that the Committee on Primary Schools concluded 
to recommend them wherever new desks are 
needed 
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¢ In the year 1833 paras 0} msted, of Yale Col- 
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$ of De cember ; 


lege, observed a splendid display of this phenome- 
non, which was like a long-continued shower of 
stars. We copy several descriptions of the scene 
which were published, and excited ceneral attention 
abroad zs well as at home. Reflection Jed him te 
adopt the opinion, that the meteors, to which he at- 
* tributed the cause, were confined to a region near 


that point in the earth’s orbit which our planet pas- 
ses about the 12th of November; and subsequent 
observations for several successive Vears confirmed 
his theory. Our print may give some correct ideas 
of the abundance of the lnininous pots which en- 
livened the sky, the directions they took, and the 
sing trains they leit to ark their courses, We 
niusticave it tu the iinmagination oft the reader te 

clure the seene, When the vast dome of night was 
tov hours enlightened by countless lines of fire, in 
brisk and gracetal motion. 


Among thy e€ desc rips iors of this brisliant pheno ifi- 
watt ty Vithjious Works how belore us, We introduce 


ie Jollowing. from different writers. Mer. Dick 
saves. iu his * Sideral Heavens: 

‘The most stuiking and rerearhable form mn which 
shooting stars have appeared is that of * meteoric 
showers,” When thousands of those bodies have ap- 
peared ty SWeep doles aul once, aia in continued 
sueeession for several hours, so that alieost the 
Whole Visible caivopy of the sky seemed to be ina 
Haze. Asthis phenomenon has recently excited 
considerate altention amonuy philosophers, anid as 
IIs HOW Leneraily cCotimice red as connected with 
ccine INnovinew bodies in the heavens, shall, i the 
fist plaee, vive a detatl of some of the more re- 
Niiinavle circumstances with which it has been at- 
tended, as described by th Who Were eyewitnes- 
sex of the scene. One of the most rema rka! le dis- 
plays of the phenomens Nn to Which we wilude 13 
Liteti wh, chi Wais Stele ob the evening at the 12th 
and the morning ot the 13th of N. —— er, 1833, 
iti the Lt ited Mates of America. ‘the lollow ings ac- 
counter itis ebrpidved prem thre New York C om- 
rercial Advertiser of Noveu:ter 13, 18323; 


“The skv was remarkably clear on the night of 
this remarkable phenome no}, Some time belore 
tWweive o'clock, the Dieleois so requ ntl -/"eCh on 
stars, were ob- 
served to tall With unusual trequeney and splen- 
Goul They Conuinued lroint tiat hour to flash 
athwart the skies more and more, until they were 


’ 


surainer evenings calied shi rooting 


eC] poe OV the gioiles of the lising sun this morn- 
ine From four to SIX the ‘VY Were ost numerous 
and vetuizent, Within the seo pe th itthe e ve could 
Cohan, more than twen IV cou id be see nat a time 
shooting (Save Upward) in every direction. Not a 
cloud obscured the broad eN pause, and mitlions of 
Ineteors sped their way across !t on every point of 
the compass. Were it possible to enumerate them 
inthe switness of their ariowy haste, we might 
Veuture lo say that for the space of two hours, in- 
tervening between four and ‘iX, more than a thou- 
sand per minute might have been counted. Their 
coruscations were brizht, cieainy, uid incessant, 
and they fell thick as the flakes in the early snows 
In one instance we distine tiy heard 
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the explosion of a meteor that shot across to the 
northwest, leaving a broad and luminous track ; 
and witnessed another which left a path of light 
that was clearly discernible for more than ten mi- 
nutes alter the ball, if such it be, had exploded. [ts 
length was graduaily shortened, widening in the 
centre, and apparently consisted of separate and dis 
tinct globules of light, drawing around a common 
centre, glimmering less and less vividly until they 
finally faded in the distance. 
splendour of this celestial exhibition, the most bril- 
liant rockets and fireworks of art bore less relation 
than the twinkling of the most tiny star to the broad 
glare of the sun. The whole heavens seemed in 
motion, and never beiore has it fallen to our lot to 
observe a phenomenon so magnificent and sublime.” 


Various similar accounts of the same phenomena ‘ 
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were given in the Philadelphia, Hartiord, Boston, , 


and other newspapers of the same date, of which 
the following are extracts: 
* From a point in the heavens, about fifteen de- 
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pear again; but the meteors shot forth in greater 
numbers in the interval between the appearances 
above mentioned.” 
(This astonishing exhibition covered a very con- 
siderable part of the earth’s surface. It has been 
traced from the longitude of 61 deg. in the Atlantic 


2 Ocean to 100 deg. in Central Mexico, and from the 
¢ North American lakes to the West Indies ) 


lt is worthy of particular notice, that the point 
from which the meteors seemed to emanate was 
observed, by those who fixed its positions among 
the stars, to be inthe constella ion Leo: and, accor. 
ling to their concurrent testimony, this radiant 
point was stationary among the stars during the 


| Whole period of observation—that is, did not move 


along with the earth in its diurnal revolution easte 
ward, but accompanied the stars in their apparent 
progress Westward, Which proves the elevation of 


( the meteors to be tar beyoud our atmosphere 


grees south-easterly from our zenith, the meteors ¢ 


darted to the horizon in every point of the compass. 
Their paths were described in curve lines similar to 
those of the circles of tongitude on 
globe. 
resembl.ng much an uninterrupted line. 
ceased to appear when within ten degrees of the 
horizon. I did not see asingle meteor pass the me- 
teoric pole I have described, nor one pass ina hori- 
zontal direction. Several of them afforded as much 
light as faint lightning. One inthe north-east was 
heard to explode with a sound like thai of the rush 
oj a distant sky-vocket. Millions of these meteors 
must have been darted in this shower. The singu- 
larity of this meteoric shower consisted in’ the 
countless number of the celestial rockets, and more 
especially in their Constant untiorm divergence trom 
near the zenith.” 

The following was an account sent by Professor 
Thomson, of Nashville, to Professor Olmsted, of 
New Haven, of the meteors which appeared No- 
vember 13, 1833, as seen in the state of Mississip- 
pi: ** About an hour before daylight L was called 
to see the falling meteors; it was the most sublime 
and brilliant sight | had ever witnessed. The lar- 
yest of the taliing bodies appeared about the size of 
Jupiter or Venus when brightest. The sky pre- 
sented the appearance of a shower of stars, which 
many thought were real stars and omens of dread- 
ful events. | noticed the appearance of a radiating 
point, which | conceived to be the vanishing por:nt 
of straight lines as seen in perspective. This point 
appeared to be stationary. The meteors fell to the 


an artificial « 
They were geveraliy short in their course, | 


They | 


Meteorie phenomena, Hie arly resembling what 
has been now described, have occurred at several 
former periods. Que remarkable instance of what 
Was called ** showers of fire” occurred above eighty 
years ago in South America. At Quito, so many 
falling stars were seen above the voleano of Gay- 
ambo, that the inhabitants were led to imagine the 
mountain to be in flames. The people assembled 
in the platn of Exico, and a procession Was about 


‘ lo set out in consequence irom the convent of St. 


\ 


Francis, when they discovered the phenomenon to 
be occasioned by metors which ran along the skies 
in all direct.ons, 


A more extensive and remarkable phenomenon 


» ol this kind occurred in the night of the 12th of 


» given by M. Tlumbolidt and M. Bonpland. 


- 


/ during tour hours. 
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November, 177 Of this appearance, as it was 
seen at Cumatna, an accurate account has been 
It oc- 


curred towards the morning, When thousands of 
meteors, eolides, fire-balis, or falling stars, as they 
were Variousiy denominated, succeeded each other 
Their direction was irom north 


to south. They rose in the hortson at east-northe- 


, east, followed the direction of the meridian, and 


tell towards the south. 
this from the east. 


There was littie wind, and 
No trace of clouds was seen. 


» There was nota space in the firmanent equal ill @X- 


tent to three diameters of the moon which was not 
filled with burning stars. They were of different 
sizes: they leit luminous traces of trom five to ten 
degrees in lengta. The appearance ot these traces 
continued seven or eight seconds. Many of the 


) stars had a distinct nucleus as large as the apparent 


, disk of Jupiter. 


eaith at an angle of about seventy-five degrees ; 


with the horizon, moving from the east towards the 
west.” The following 1s from a writer in the 


meteors started, which, from the place where I 
stood (lat. 42 deg. 45 min. N). appeared in the Li- 
on’s heart, near Regulus. 


The larzest were trom 1 deg. to 
i dey. 13 min. im diameter. Their light was white, 
and they seemed to burst as by explosion. They 
were seen by all the inhabitants of Cumana, the 


, oldest of whom asserted that the great earthquakes 
Boston Christian Register: “° My first attention was ? 
to determine the centre or point from which the ¢ 


of 1766 were preceded by similar phenomena. 
It is a circumstance Worthy of particular notice 


) that meteoric showers have taken place chiefly on 


‘\ 
/ 


I have not seen noticed by any that have written, ° 


and which could not have been noticed by me had 
I not kept my eye on the centre or point from 
whence the meteors all shot forth for a considera- 
ble time, and that was an appearance of a star less 
at first than the stars of the constellation by which 
it was surrounded, but it would increase until it 
was much larger than the stars, and then totally 


disappear from ten to fifteen minutes, and then ap- 


¢ 
¢ 
( 
( 


) 





the 12th and 13ch of November, and heice they are 
There is one thing that < 


now distinguished by the name of the November 
leteors Captain lammond rives ihe lollowing 
account of shooting stars seen at Mocha, on the 
Red Sea. November 13, 1832, the day and month 
on which they have most generlly been seen: 
“From one o’clocd A. M. till aiter daylight, there 
was a Very unusual phenomenon in the heavens, 
li appeared like meteors bursting in every direction. 
The sky at the time was clear, the stais and meon 
bright, with streaks of lightand thin white clouds.” 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Extracts FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE Vor- < 


ace oF H. M.S. Fty. 
“ The natives beckoned us to the shade ofa 
bush, and, smoothing the sand, made signs to 


us to sit down, which we did, and they sat. 


duwn with us. One or two of them had skull- 


caps of network, and one fine young man, with ‘ 


a difference of cast of countenance from the 
rest, his features being Nubian rather than 
Australian, took his off, and exhibited his hair 
carefully combed up and back, into a conical, 
or cocoa-nut form. Seeing us smear our hands 


and faces with tar and vil, to keep off musqui- | 


toes. they immediately requested some, and 
leaned forward their heads while we annointed 
them, saying * wurrah’ all the while. On my 
saying *‘ meda,’ they immediately answered, 
“medane,’ and picking up two sticks, one of 
them prepared them for getting a light. He 


chose a round stick and a ilat one, and bit the | 


round one into a rude point at one end. He 
then offered it to each of us in turn, either out 


of complimeut or wishing to know whether we ¢ 


could set it on fire. On our all declining and 
making signs to do it himself, he, with a kind 
of air of superiority, put the flat stick on the 
ground between his feet, and Jaking the other 
between his hands, he began whirling or twitl- 
ing it rapidly round, till he made a small hole 
in the lower stick, which shortly began to 
smoke, and was just on the point of igniting, 
when he desisted. 

In order that we might not be outdone, I 
now produced a bit of spunk and a_ burning 
glass, and calling their attention, lit it by the 
help of the sun—we then lighted our cigars, 
and made a hittle fire of sticks, at which they 
nodded their heads. As soon as the fire was 
lit, each of them held his hands for a short 
time inthe smoke, and then smeared them over 
our faces, repeating it two or three times. 
Whether this was a ceremony meant to wel- 
come us to their coantry, Or equivalent to eate- 
ing bread or salt with an Arab, I cannot tell. 
We now got up toreturn to our boat, of which 


however, they highly disapproved, and endea- | 


vored to detain us or to induce us to go further 


up the river. As, however, we saw others in | 


the distance, coming up, we thought it best to 


return; but when they saw us so determined, | 


they even laid hold of us by the arm, or took 


hold cf our guns, on which we shook them off 


and spoke sharply to them, and most part of 
them desisted. Our impudent friend with the 
stick, however, stuck close to us, laying hold 
first of one and then of another, seeing which, 
two or three more came up, and joined him in 
his endeavours. 

On coming in sight of the boat, we saw a 
large party of natives assembled near it, and 
several more here and there in the edge of the 
woods ; all shouting and crying from one to 
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the other. As soon as we came near, the up- 
> yoar increased and those with us renewed their 
‘ attempts to stop us, vociferating all the time at 
¢ the top of their voices, Sull they were most- 
> ly unarmed ; but we saw one man with a spear 
and shield at the edge of the bush, and two or 
- three more bad waddies and boomerangs, pain- 
ted red; and knowing how quickly they sup- 
ply themselves with weapons on an emergen- 
‘ cy, it was thougbt better not to go through the 
? wood over the cliff, but to wade out towards 
the boat, and tell our men to come for us. The 
( uproar Was now very great, and seeing one or 
two behind me, kicking up water at us with 
? an evidently contemptuous motion, I fully ex- 
>) pected we were going to have a_ skirmish, 
and resolved to shoot our impudent friend with 
the bullet head, and shillelah the very first man, 
Just as we were stepping into the boat, how- 
ever, a little man came pushing down through 
the crowd, whom Ince and | recognized as Lit- 
tle Jacket, one of the men we had seen two 
days before, and immediately made signs of re- 
cognition to him. He was very busy talking 
» to them about us and pushing them back, 
pointing to our guns, and begging them, appa- 
\ rently, to let us alone. ‘The lead line having 
‘ been used as a stern fast, was left on the bank 
when the boat shoved off, and one fellow was 
. just picking it up, when Ince presented his gun 
cat Lim, en which he dropped it and ran eff. 
» Everything being now in the boat except that, 
¢ we dropped down for it, and sent one hand to 
‘ bring it off, when we shoved off into the stream 
( about twenty yards, and then came to an an- 
» chor to change our clothes and get something 
cto eat and drink. * * They could not pro- 
» nounce our words very well, and, if they end- 
‘ ed in a consonant, always added ‘o’ to them, 
2 as ‘hato’ for ‘hat.’ Their own language was 
¢ remarkably soft and vocalic, without that itera- 
2 tion of the same sound usual in Australia ; and 
‘ they spoke earnestly, rapidly, and with a con- 
¢ tinuous flow of words. 
( 


) 
\ 





A Lapy Astronomrtr.—Miss Mitchell, of 
Nantucket, has computed elements of the or- 
. bit of the comet discovered by her on the first 

of last October; and her results, with those of 
Professor Pierce and of Mr. Bond, together 
with a notice of the central passage of the co- 
“tiet over a bright fixed star in the constella- 
‘tion of the Dragon, and of other interesting 
phenomena in connexion with the same, will 
¢ be prepared by William Mitchell, Esq., the 
) father of the lady by whom the wanderer was 
¢ first seen, and will appear in the next number 
‘of the American Journal of Science.—New 
¢ Bedford M ercury. 


) 





( 
¢ England’s two cent postage system yielded 
¢ last year a revenue of £864,000—an increase 
§ of £48,000 over the previous year. 
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The Bell Rock, 

The Be!l Rock was long the terror of those sea- 
men whose course lay oit the eastern coast of Scot- 
Jan!, for many a gallant ship has been lost on the 
fatal reef; and even now the reef is spoken of with 
a shuddering horror by hundreds, who can tell of 
kindred who there found their resting place, until 
the sea shall give up its dead. | 

The rock or reef, originally the Seape or the In- 
chape, derives its present designation from the tra- 
dition that an abbot of Arbroath attached a bell to 
it, tolled by the action of the waves, which was 
wantonly cut by a Sir Ralph the Rover, who, in 


¢ 
6 


the following year, reaped the fruit of his worse ¢ 


than wanton folly, having perished with his crew 
on the same reef. 

The Bell rock is situated 14 miles from Red 
Head, the furthest point east of the county of For- 
lar; in N. lat. 50 deg. 20 min., and 2 deg. 20 min. 
W. long. 

in 1796, a lighthouse board was appointed for 
Scotland ; and about 1800, the commissioners con- 
templated the erection of a light-house here. In 
1806, an act of pariiament passed, and next year 
operations were commenced, under the direction and 
superintendence of Robert Stevenson, Esq., engi- 
neer to the board. The building occupied about 
four years, and was completed at a nett cost of £61- 
331 Os 24, towards which government contributed 
by a loan of £30,000, 

The difficulties encountered in the erection were 
great. 
the whole time availale, and that only at the re- 
cession of the water at spring-tides. On the 17th 
of Aug, 1807, the operations commenced ; on the 
lvth of July, 1808, the foundation-stone was laid ; 


The progress was slow, three hours being | 
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. other tinged by means of a red shade 
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in diameter at the base, which cradua!'ly diminishes 
to 13 at the top, where the lizht-room rests : inclu. 
ding which, the whole elevation is 115 feet. ‘The 
hase, to the height of more than 30 feet, is solid, 
excepting a drop-hole of 10 inches diameter, for 
the weight of the machinery which moves the re- 
flectors: the whole blocks being locked and dave- 
tailed into each other, besides being otherwise 
strong'y secured. Above this, the tower to the 
top is divided, by stone floors, into several apart- 
ments for the keeper and necessary stores. Round 
the baleony of the light-room is a curionsly 
wrought cast-iron rail of net-work, resting on bats 
of brass This room is 12 feet in diameter, and 15 


, In height, made chiefly of cast-iron, with a roof of 


copper. The windows are glazed with panes of 
polished glass, a quarter of an inch thick, ard 
measuring each 2 feet 6, by 2 feet 3 inches. The 
light is from ol, with Argand burners placed be- 
fore the reflectors, which, to distinguish this from 
the other light-houses on the coast, revolve hori- 
zontally once in three minutes, presenting two 
lights, one of which ts intensely bright, and the 
In clear 
weather, these lights are seen at a great distance. 
The reflectors, which mea-ure two feet over the 


> lips, areof copper coated with silver, and formed 


into a parabolic curve. 


‘Two large bells are tolled 
by machinery tn foggy weather, the sound of which 
is heard at a considerable distance 

When these works were begun, it was said that 
no one would be found hardy enough to live in the 


lighthouse: but the applications were so numerous, 


and by the end of September, the building was ¢ 


closed for the season. The stones were prepared 
on shore with great accuracy, being numbered and 
piled up in the position they were to occupy in the 
building. A vast stock of granite, from Rubies- 
law and other quarries in Aberdeenshire, for the 
outside casing to the height of 30 feet, and sand- 
stone from «.ytnefield, near Dundee, and Craig- 
leith, near Edinburgh, for the other parts, being 
procured, ensured a constant supply of materials. 
Mr. Stevenson had the satisfaction of leaving it 31 
feet 6 inches, being the solid part, above the rock, 
at the end of the building season in August, 1809. 


Early in the spring of 1810, the operations were ‘ 


resumed; and, as the winter had done no damage 
to the works, they were prosecuted with such vi- 
gor, that the engineer laid the last stone of the 
building, being the upper step of the stair, 2d Sept. 
and got everything in its proper place by the follow- 
ing Jannary. The interior being subsequently fin- 
ished, the lizght was exhibited on the evening of 
Friday, Ist February, 1811. During the whole ar- 
duous proceedings from the commencement to their 
completion, only two casualties involving loss of 
life occurred. One man was lost by a fall from a 
rope ladder, and another by the upsetting of a boat 
at the mooring-buoys. 


The foundation is nearly on a level with low- 
water of oidinary spring-tides, the lower part of 
the building about fifteen feet immersed when the 
tide has flowed to its usual height at full and new 
moon; but, during the progress of the building, the 
spray has been observed to rise 70 feet upon the 
tower, and upon one occasion so high as 104, and 
another te 105 feet. The tower is circular, 42 it. 
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that the difficulty was, not to find keepers, but to 
select proper ones Mr. John Reid, who previous. 
ly had charge of the floating light, was appointed 
principal light-kKeeper, with three assistants. One 
of the keepers has leave of absence from the rock 
two weeks atatime. The pay is about £50 per 
annum, with provisions when on duty at the rock ; 
but when on shore each provides forhimselt. Near 
the south-west side of the harbor of Arbroath, suit- 
able buildings were erected and completed in 1813, 
in which each keeper hasapartments for his family ; 
and, in addition, the board purchased a pew of 
fourteen sittings in the parish churel at Arbroath, 
for their use, at a cost of L. 52 10s. Connected 
with these buildings there is a very handsome eir- 
cular signal tower, 50 feet in height, in which an 
excellent achromatic telescope is kept, and also a 
code of signals arranged for communicating with 
the people at the rock, and for the attending vessel. 
This yacht, the Pharos, attends also the Isle of 
May and Inchkeith light-houses. 

In Mr. Stevenson's plan of the rock, showing the 
position of the tower, railways, and other works, 
there is a spot marked ‘* Craw’s Horse.” James 
Craw, a labourer at Arbroath, was principal carter, 
and engaged at the workyard during the whole 
time the works were in progress. His horse, a 
powerful animal about sixteen hands high, is sup- 
posed to have drawn the entire materials of the 
building, exceeding 2,000 tons, not less than three 
times over: first, he drew the blocks from the ves- 
sels which brought them to the workyard; from 
thence to the platform on which they were arran- 
ged; and again to the harbor, to be conveyed to 
the rock. Craw. with his horse and cart, embarked 
in the Smeaton, one of the attending vessels, and 
proceeded to Leith, to which port his horse drew the 
Craigleth quota of materials jor shipment. In the 
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fox, and edged so near to the rock, that the first in- 
dication of danger to those on board was their 
hearing the smith at woik on the reef. This ts 
supposed to have suggested to Mr. Stevenson the 
use of bells. Craw’s hor-e died of old ageat Inch- 
keith, in 1813, to which isiand he was sent, by the 
kindness of the board, to graze at large after his 
services in their employment were completed. Dr. 
John Barclay, an eminent anatomist at Edinburgh, 
collected his bones, and arranged them in his mu- 


seum: so thatas Mr. Stevenson writes,“ the bones | 


of the Bell Rock horse, to use the Doctors own 
language, * will be seen and admired as a useful 
skeleton and a source of instruction, when those of 
his employers lie mingled with the dust” 





Chinese or Nanking Cotton Plant. 

The gossypinm herbaceum of botanists, and the 
‘Mie wha” of the Northern Chinese—is a branch- 
ing annual, growing from one to three feet in 
height according to the richness of the sovl, and 
flowering from Angust to to October. The flowers 
are of a dingy yellow color, and remain expanded 
only a few hours ‘| hey are followed by the seed- 
pod which swells rapidly, and when ripe the outer 
coat bursts and exposes the pure hite cotton, in 
Which the seeis of this plint he embedded. The 
yellow cotton trom which the beautiful Nanking is 
made, is called **'Fze mie wha.’ and differs little, 
except mn color. iYORUs) the other variety, This late 
ter is chiefly cultivated in the Jevel ground around 
Shanghai ina strons, rich, loamy soil, capable of 
yielding immense crops vear ater year, although it 
receives but a small portion of manure. Early in 
spring the colton rrounds are ploughed up, ‘and 
manured with arich mud dug from the drains and 
ditches. 

In the end of April or beginning of May the cot- 
ton-seed is sown, generally in broad-cast, and trod- 
den by the feet of laborers into the soil. The 
spring drains now commence, and vegetation of the 
cotton makes rapid progress. During the summer 
months the plants are carefully thinned and hoed. 
Much now depends on the season. If dry, the 
plants are stinted; but if refreshing rains fall the 
crop proves a good one. The cotton plant produces 
its flower in succession from August to ihe end of 
October, and even, in mild season, during Novem- 
ber. Asa succession o} pods burst every day,it is 
necssarv to have them gathered with great regula- 
rity, otherwise they fall upon the ground and are 
spoiled. Little bands of the Chinese are seen in 
the afternoon in every field, gathering the ripe cot- 
ton, and carrying ithome to the houses of the far- 
mers. As the farms are renerally small, they are 
worked by the farmer and his family, consisting 
sometimes of three or even four generations, inclu- 
ding the gray-haired grandfather or great grand- 
father, who has seen the crops of four score vears 
gathered into his barn. Every member of sucha 
group has a certain degree of interest in his mploy- 
ment. The harvest is their own,and the more pro- 
ductive it isthe greater number of comforts they 
will be able to afford. In such a delicate article as 
cotton, much of the suecess of the crop depends up- 
on a dry and mild autumn, for wet and cold are 
both inimical to it. 

When cotton is brought from the field it is spread 


4 


out to dry, and then ii undergoes a process to sepa- 


trip to Leith the Smeaton goat involved ina dense sf 


~~ 


thus carried into the towns, on the shoulders of the 
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spin, and weave at home. The spinning wheel 97 
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amachine with two rollers. It is then put into 
hags, which are slung across a hamboo stick and 


farmers and disposed of to the cotton merchant. 
Every family retains a portion of the produce jor 
‘ts own use. and thus the female members clean, 


and the hand, both once so common In this coun- 
try, are still used in China, ana to be seen in every 
village in the cotton districts. The cotton stalks . 


yare used as fuel, the refuse as manure, and the } 
cleared fiells immediately planted with clover, 


Tate the s2eds, which is done by passing it through 4 


beans, or other vegetable for a second crop.—Sun, 
I Love to Live. 

“| Jove to live.” said a prattling boy, 

4s he gaily plaved with his new bought toy, 

Anda merry lanzh went echoing forth, 

Krom a bosom filled with joyous mirth. 


MI 
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“| Jove to live,” said a stripling bold, 

«“ T will seek for fame—I will toil for gold ;” 
And he formed in his leisure many a plan 
To be carried out when he grew a man 


‘*T Jove to live.” said a lover true: 

“O, gentie maid, | would live for you; 
| have labored hard in search of fame— 
| have found it but an empty name.” 


*] love to live,” said a happy sire, 

As his children neared the wintry fire ; 
For lis heart was cheered to see their joy, 
And he almost wished hunself a boy. 


“1 Jove to live.” said an aged man, 

Whose hour of lite was well nigh run— 
Think vou such words from him were wild? 
The old man was again a child, 


And ever thus. in this fallen world, 

Is the banner of Hope to the breeze unfurl’d ; 
And only with hope of lite on high, 

Cana mortal ever love to die. 





I Live to Love. 
**[ live to love,” said a laughing girl, 


And she playfully tossed each flaxen curl, ’ 
And she climbed-on her loving father’s knee, * 
And snatehed a kiss in her childish glee. a. 

: - ° ; . yo 
‘| live to love,” said a maiden fair. = Ss 


As she twined a wreath fora sister's hair: 
They were bound by the cords of love together, 
And death alone could these sisters sever. 


«IT live to love,” said a gay young bride, 
ler loved one standing by her side, 
Her life told again what her lips had spoken, 


And ne’er was the link of affection broken. 


Pwd 


“| live to love,” said a mother kind— 

*T would live a guide to the infant mind.” 
Her precept and example given, 

Guided hei chiidren home to heaven. 


“7 shall live to love,” sald a fading form, 

Her eye was bight and her cheek grew warm 
; ‘ge — 

As she thought ot the biissiul world on high, 

She would !:ve to love and never die. 


And ever thus in this lower world, 

Should the banner of Love be wide unfurled; 
And when we meet in the world above, 

May we love to live—and live to love.-—Sgx. 
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OREGON. > tary head in the midst, like some lonely s:nti- 


The main ridges of the Rocky Mountain 2 


form the eastern boundary of this long-disputed 
country. Between these ridges and the Pacific 
is another high and extensive chain of moun- 
tains, in which are the great falls of the Co- 
lumbia river. 
rallel with the coast, is the third chain. The 
peaks of all these heights are above the regions 
of perpetu, tl snow. 

The chief rivers of this rezion are the Ore- 
gon or Columbia, with its numerous large 


branches, 1000 miles in length. Jt rises in the | 


Rocky Mountains, at about a mile distant from 
the source of the river. Having received the 
waters of Lewis and Clarke’s rivers, 


Still west of these, running pa- | 


nel overlooking the counuy > upon thie- top of 


> which may frequently be seen an Indian, stand 


: ing in bold relief against the 
¢ 


7 
of 


sky, or seated 
upon some pleasant spot on its summit, and 
basking in the sunshine with that lazy air of 
enjoyment which characterizes the race, 

Sometimes the traveller issues from the for- 
est upon a beauuiul praire, spreading out, as 


far as the eye can reach,an undulating carpet 
green, enamelled with lowers, and lit up 

> by the golden rays of the setting sun. Occa- 
sionally, a trightened crouse bustles from 
» among the high grass, and thes whirring over 
¢ the tons ef the neighbouring his's; . me 


it forms ¢ 
a southern bend and breaks through the second 2 cool breezes of sunset. the deer, which. 
chain of mountains: 130 miles below are the ‘ 


Great Falls, where the river descends in one . 


rapid 57 feet; aud in passing through the third 
chain of mountains it is compressed to the 
with of 150 vards. 

It has been said that few countries have a 


climate more agreeable than this region to the : 


west of the Rocky Mcuntains. The breezes 
from the west ave softened by traversing an im- 
inense extent of sea, and the mountain ridges 
afford sheiter from the cold winds of the north. 
The Spring is early, though the Winter is rainy, 
and occasionally severe. 


The summits of the mountains are composed 
of rough rocks, and covered with snow the 


the heat of the afternoon has Vie.ded to the 


Cull g 


the scorching mid-day, had nestled among the 
thickest groves which cot the piamie, begin to 
\ steal from their hiding-places, and aio seen 
bounding over the gree nsward, or stanaing 
buried up to their heads among the tall flowers, 
and gazing wildly and fearfully at some exe 
) ploring party. The dniians otten set fire to 


) nature, 
Cwith a noise lik 
; smoke arise, and 1 


greater part of the year; but some sheltered ‘ 


and fertile \ 
the country bordering upon the Oregon and its 
branches has a fertile soil. The prairies are 
covered with grass, and spangled with beauti- 
ful flowers. There are among the plants two 


Or three roots which the inglans eat with their . 


salmon. Wild sage grows to the size of a 
small tree, and forms one of the principal ar- 
ticles of fuel. The timber in the mountain is 
spruce, pine, and fir. The sea-shore for some 
distance to the interior is covered with forests 
of pine and hemlock; and many of the trees 
grow to an enormous height. The prairies, 
however, must be the most attractive ground, 
In the Spring of the year they are covered with 
a profusion of pale pink flowers, rearing their 
delicate stalks among the rough blades of the 
wild grass: these are too fragile to withstand 
the scorching heat of Summer ; but they are 
succeeded by gorgeous flowers of red, yellow, 
purple, and crimson, sometimes growing singly, 
and at others spreading in beds of several acres 
in extent. ** Like many beauties in real life, 
they make up in the glare of their colours what 
they want in delicacy ; ; they dazzle ata dis- 
tance, and will not bear close scrutiny.” 

Throughout this region hiil follows hill and 
hollow succeeds hcllow, with the same regu- 
larity as the sweeping billows of the ocean. 
Occasionally a high broken bluff rears its soli- 


, most solely by hunting ; 


4 

‘ . . , 

¢ these praiiies, W hen the tlames spread with tre- 
\ 

( 

( 


mendous rapidity, and are said to pres nt one 
| of the grande ‘St, and most terr ble spe ctacles in 
The fire rushes through the lone crass 
thunder 5 dense clouds of 
he sky tiselt appears almost 
in flames. A prejudice at one time prevail led 
against the prairies as not fit for cultivation ; 
but this bas been found erroneous, and they 


‘allevs are found among them, and ) are the more in request as itis a most impor- 


tant object to save the labour of clea 
the wood. 


rine away 


The number of Indians ef the different tribes 
in lis COU niry Is estimated at 140.900. They 
satale. still unaltered. the features of 
the savage character. They procure food al- 
and to surprise a hos- 


Miost oOo 


( tile tribe, to massacre them: with every exer- 
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cise of savage cruelty, and to carry off their 
scalps as trophies, is their highest ambition. 
Their domesuc behaviour, however, is orderly 
and peaceable, and whether from tear or ti 


hile 


ship, they seldom kill or rob a white mon,even 
when opportunity oflers!  Consideraiie at- 
tempts have been made to civilize them, and 
with some success, but the momen* that any 
impulse has heen clven to war and hunting 
they have instantly thrown up every other 
pursuit, and reverted to th ir original habits. 
The country was first discovered by the 
Spaniards. In 1704 Captain Grav, of Boston, 


visited it, ond called it Columbia, from the 
name of his ship. In 1805 Lewis and Clark 
descended the river from the mountains to the 
Pacific, and spent the winter on its shore. In 
1811 a trading establishment was formed by 
some Americans at Astoria, near the mouth of 
the Columbia river. 
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The 'Time-Ball of the Greenwich Observatory. 
A very ingenious ay] aratus has heen in use for 
above thirteen years in the Rovai Observatory at 
Greenwich, to make kuown the time of day with 
precision, The following prints will enable our 
readers to understand the various paits of the ma- 
chinery by which this object is accomplished. Ac- 
curacy in tine is of great importance lO Many per- 
sons. and especially to nautical men, Whose calcu- 
lations and observations would often be incorrect 
Without it, and ships, cargoes and lives exposed to 
risks aud destruction, Ever since the days of Flam- 
stead, the first Astronomer Royal, the british Go- 
verninent have been at much expense to ensure the 
discovery and publication of the true lume. 
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Greenwich is so intimately associated with use- 
ful astronomical observations, and especially with 
longitudes ai! over the globe, that a few words res- 
pecting it mav he apnrepriate, before we describe 
the apparatus depicted above. It isa small town 
in the county of Keor, sitmated on the southern 
bank of the Thames, fve miles iS FE. trom Lon- 
don. The streets are ?; elular, hut contain a num- 


ber of handsome hovss:, juhabited chiefly! 


hy per- 
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sons who have retired from the public seivice. The 
Park is extensive and delightful. There are seve- 
ral charitable foundations, particularly schools, and 
two colleges for poor people, one of which was 
founded by the celebrated antiquary, Mr. Lambard, 
being the first founded by any Protestant subject. 
The principal houses are the Naval Asylum, and 
the celebrated Greenwich Hospital. Several distin- 
guished persons have resided here; and it was the 
birth-plaee of Queens Mary and Elizabeth.  Pla- 
centia palace was removed by Charles Il. who 
built the wing of a much larger one. That wing is 
now Greenwich Hospital, 

The pensioners within the hospital have the foi- 
lowing allowances; every boatswain, 2s. 6d., 
mates, Is. 6d., private men, ls. per week, jor pocket 
the iol- 
lowing diet: one loaf of bread of sixteen ounces, 


money; and every man, indiscriminately, 


and two quarts of beer every day; one pound oi 
mutton ov Sunday and Tuesday; one pound of 
beef on Monday, Thursday, and Saturday: and 
pease-soup, cheese and buticr on Wednesday and 
Miiday. For clothing, they are allowed, in the 
space of two years,a blue suit of clothes, a hat, 
three pair of blue yarn hose, three pair of shoes, 
and four shirts, 

Greenwich Observatory was erected on Flam- 
stead Hill in 1675, by the same monarch, and sup- 
plied with astronomical instruments; and a deep 
observe the stars in the day-time. 


Its foundation is 163 feet above low water mark, 


weil Was dug to 


ntith COLSISiIS } bil cipally ot two se pals ate buildings, 
one ot which contains the transit room on the east, 
the quadrant room on the west, and the assistant’s 


sitting and calculating room between them; with a 


bed-rcom above. Many valuable and curious in- 
stroments, ol different ages and manufacturers, are 
veposited in the apartments; and the library con- 
tains the original journal of Capt. Cock, and other 
Valuable manuscripts 
On the N. W. corner of the Observatory stands 
the turret represented in the first print. It occupies 
a most conspicuous position, and is visible from 
vessels in the Thames, a great distance above and 
below, so that shipmasters and others can most 
easily find the true time, and correct their chrono- 
meters when proceeding to sea. At the corner of 
the roof stands a small square tower, with a coni- 
cal rooi, from which rises a short mast, supporting 
a vane and four erms marked with the cardinal 
points, but chiefly designed to support a large ball, 
which sides upon it. This is kept raised to the 
arms until the tine of 1 P.M. arrives according to 
the strietest astronomical account; when it drops, 
and thus proclaims, far and wide, an important 


piece of intellizence, the knowledge of which may 
prevent many a shipwiech, and save many a Life. 
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Geureat. View of tux Appius 


The apparatus, deserite.! in the simplest terms, 
may be said to consist of a hoist for raising theball, 
a latch, and discharging gear for its liberation, and 
a clock, regulated by observation. for giving the re- 
quired moment of time. The cuts will make the 
mechanical arrangements intelligible. Fig. 2, ex- 
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hibits an upright plan of the first, second, and third 
floors, on Which the apparatus is placed, and a sec- 
tion oi the turret which carries the ball aa, the 
supporting shait bearing the ball on its top and ter-! 
Inlnaling below, at d, in a piston, which works in! 
an air cylinder, d, and by which the sudden descent 
of the ball is prevented. m, 7, s, a combination of. 
rods and levers connected with the discharging 
latch. 


\ 





Arraritus IN Tm 
a, The teiang's snppertine the shaft: 5, the pul. 
lev over wie passes the chain for raising the 
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HARGING INSTRUMENT. 


for Di: 

This is seen on a steals seale, in the apparatus in 
the first story, and is here magnified for better illus. 
tration, but placed sideways. a, 1s the iron dis- 
charging rod; #, the handle: o, its axis; p>» the re- 
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taining spring, to hold the handle until the ball is 
dro ped. 














APPARATUS IN THE SECOND AND THIRD STORIFS 


a, triangular supporiing shatt; }, piston red; 


; 


} 


cylinder ; (, a Weight, having a collar: fi, which ° 


when raised by the chain: g, elevates the suppoit- 
ing shait; f /, bron guiding vods; A, Ak, catches tor 
fixing the piston, When the ball has been hoisted to 
the top of the poe; s, rod, by which the piston ts 
set free from the grasp of the catches; t,t, cocks 
for regulating the discharge of air in the cylinder. 














Tue Winptass. (Sideways.) 


This is seen in the second story. It winds up, 
or raises the ball. 
Before elevating the ball, 5 minutes before 1, a sig- 
‘ nal is made of the intention to do so, by raising it 
‘half mast high.” Observers should then get their 
chronometers ready ; and as the descent of the ball 
C occupies several seconds, they should confine their 
attention to the moment when the ball leaves the 
top, as it is that, only, which indicates the hour. 


The uses of this practice are, as we have already 
hinted, both various and inportant. We have only 
‘to mention, ihat observations on the drop of the 
ball, repeated day after day, will give not only the 
error Of clocks, &c., but also their daily rate. Thus 
( if your ¢ lock shows Ih. 8m. 5s. at the cdiopping of 

} . - Ss ° 
¢ the ball, you will be assured that your clock is in 
error 3in. ds. being that amount belore Greenwich 
;mean solar time. Again, i at the dropping of 

the bal] you clock sLows 56s. 55m. past 12, your 
clock will also be in error 3m. Ss. but it will 
be that amount alter Greenwich mean solar time. 


, If on a certain cay you have noticed your clock 
¢ to show Ih. 3m. 7s. then you will know that your 
§ clocl lias gained 2 seconds in 24 hours. But, if 
( instead ol ith. 3m. 7s your clock should show lh. 
¢ 3m. 3s., then it will have lost 2s. in the 24 hours. 

C 
¢ 
¢ 
} 
( 





The mean time at Greenwich being known, the 
mean time atother places mav he ascertained, when 
the Jongituces ae known = ‘Thus, the longitude of 
Portsmouth is 4m. 24s. in time, west of Greenwich, 
consequent y, when it is one o'clock at Greenwich, 
it will then want 4m. 24s. of one at Portsmouth. 
The longitude of Cambridge is 23 1-2s. east, there- 
fore at the moment of one o'clock at Greenwich the 
time at Cambridge will be 1h. Om. 23 1-2s. 


It is now proposed to connect the time-ball with 
the magnetic telegraph, so that, in its descent, it 
shall send intelligence instantaneously in various 
directions, (See page 29th of this volume.) 
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First Minister from the United States to 
Great Britain. 


The following narrative will be interesting 
to those of our readers who have not met with 
it. The introduction of the first minister from 
the rebel colonies to the court of the mother 
country, Was a scene worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to witness. 


Lr an “~ © om an PS" 


In June, 1785, John Adams, the first Mini- ‘ 


ster Plenipotentiary from the United States to 
the Court of London, had his introductory au- 
dience with King George the III. 


to us in America, led Mr. 
the particulars in a letter to an intimate friend, 

which was kept private till after his death, It 
was thus: 

‘At one o’clock on Wednesday, Ist of June, 
the master of ceremonies called at my house, 
and went with me to the Secretary of State’s 
office, in Cleveland row, where the Marquis 
of Carmarthen received me, and introduced me 
to Mr. Frazier, his under secretary, who had 
been, as his lordship said, uninterruptedly in 
that office, through all the changes in admini- 
stration for thirty years, having first been ap- 


pointed by the Earl of Holderness. 


After a short conversation upon the subject 
of importing my eflects from Holland, which 
Mr. Frazier himself introduced, Lord Carmar- 
then invited me to go with him in his coach to 
court. 
the master of the ceremonies introduced him, 
and attended me while the Secretary of State 
went to take the commands of the king. While 
I stood in this place, where it seems all mini- 
sters stand on such occasions, always attended 
by the master of the ceremonies, the room was 
very full of ministers of state, bishops, and all 
other sorts of courtiers, as well as the next 
room, which is the king’s bed chamber. You 
may well suppose I was the focus of all eyes. 
I was relieved, however, from the embarrass- 
ment of it, by the Swedish and Dutch mini- 
sters, who came to me and entertained me with 
a very agreeable conversation during the whole 
time. Some other gentlemen whom I had seen 
before, came to make their compliments too, 
until the Marquis of Carmarthen returned, and , 
desired me to go with him to his majesty. I 
went with his lordship through the levee room 
into the king’s closet. The door was shut, and 
I was left with his majesty and the Secretary 
of State alone. I made the three reverences : 
one at the door, another about half way, and 
another before the presence—according to the 
usage established at this, and all the northern 
courts of EKurope—and then I addressed my- 
self to his majesty in the following words : 

“*Sire: The United States have appointed 
me Mimister Plenipotentiary to your majesty, 
and have directed me to deliver to your maje- 
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An event ¢ 
so extraordinary, with circumstances so novel 
Adams to narrate < 
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When we arrived in the ante-chamber, . 
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it. It is in obedience to their express com- 
mands, that | have the honour to assure your 
majesty of their unanimous disposition and de- 
sire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal 
intercourse between your majesty’s subjects 
and their citizens, and of their best wishes for 
your majesty’s health and happiness, and for 
that of your family. 

‘The appointment of a minister of the U. 
States to your majesty’s court, will form an 
epoch in the history of England and America. 
I think myself more fortunate than all my fel- 
low-citizens, in having the distinguished honour 
to be the rst to stand in your majesty’s royal 
| presence in a diplomatic character ; and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men, if I can be 
instrumental in recommending my country 
more and more to your majesty’s royal benevo- 
lence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confi- 
dence, and affection; or, in better words, ‘ the 
good nature and the good old humor, between 
people, who, though separated by an ocean, 
and under different governments, have the same 
language, a similar religion, a kindred blood.’ 
| beg your majesty’ S peTMissio mn to add, that 
¢ although J have sometimes betore been in- 
¢ structed by my country, it was never in my 
whole life in a manner so agreeable to me.’ ” 

‘*The king listened to every word I said, 
with dignity it is true, but with apparent emo- 
_tion. Whether it was my visible agitation, for 
I felt more than | could express, that touched 
him, I cannot say, but he was much affected, 
and answered me with more tremor than | had 
spoken with, and said : 

“Sir: The circumstances of this audience 
are so extraordinary, the language you have 
now held is so extremely proper, and the feel- 
ings you have discovered so justly adapted to 
the occasion, that I must say, that I not only 
receive with pleasure the assurance of the 
friendly disposition of the United States, but 
that | am glad the choice has fallen upon you 
to bs their minister. I wish you, sir, to be- 
lieve, and that it may be understood in Ame- 
rica, that I have done nothing in the late con- 
test but what | thought myself indispensably 
bound to do, by the duty which I owed to my 
people. | will be frank with you. I was the 
last to conform to the separation ; but the sepa- 
ration having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said as I now say, 
that I would be the first to meet the friendship 
of the United States as an independent power. 
The moment I see sentiments and language 
) like yours prevail, and a disposition to give this 
country the preference, that moment I shall 

say—let the circumstances of language, reli- 
gion and blood have their natural and full 
effect.” 


‘‘T dare not say that these were the king’s 
precise words; and it is even possible that I 
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sty this letter, which contains the evidence of § may have, in some particulars, mistaken his 
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— senate | 7 
meaning, for although his pronunciation is as } 
distinct as I ever heard, he hesitated some- ‘ 
times between members of the same period. 
He was, indeed, much affected, and | was not ) 
less so, and therefore I cannot be certain that 
l was so attentive, heard so clearly, and under- ) 
stood so perfectly, as to be confident of all his 
words, or sense; and think that all which he 
said to me should, at present, be kept secret 
in America, except his majesty or his secretary ) 
of state should judge proper to report it. This « 
I do say, that the foregoing is his majesty’s | 
meaning, as I then understood it, and his own 
words, as nearly as I can recollect them. 

“ The king then asked me whether I came 
last from France, and upon my answering in 
the aflirmative, he put on an air of familiarity, ‘ 
and smiling, or rather laughing, said, ‘ There 
is a Opinion among the people that you are not 
the most attached of all your countrymen to 
the manners of France.’ | was surprised at 
this, because I thoucht it an indiscretion, and . 
a descent from his dignity. 1 was a little em- < 
barrassed, but determined not to deny the truth , 
on the one hand, nor lead him to infer from it ‘ 
any attachment to England on the other. | 
threw off as much gravity as I could, and as- 
sumed an air of gaiety, and a tone of decision, 
as far as was decent, and said, ** That opinion, 
sir, is not mistaken; I must avow to your 
majesty, [ have no attachment but to my own 
country.” The king replied as quick as light- 
ning, “An honest man will never have any other.” 

“The king then said a word or two to the 
secretary of state, which being between them 
I did not hear, and then turned round and 
bowed to me as is customary with all kings 
and princes when they give the signal to retire. 
I retreated, stepping backward, as is the eti- 
quette ; and making my last reverence at the 
door of the chamber, | went away. The ma- 
ster of the ceremonies joined me at the moment 
of my coming out of the king’s closet and ac- 
companied me through all the apartments 
down to my carriage.” 
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PINS. 

A dozen years since, all the pins used in 
this country were imported. Now none are 
imported, except a few German pins for the 
supply of the German population of Pennsyl- 
vania. This wonderful change has been pro- 
duced by a concurrance of circumstances—the « 
most prominent of which was the invention, by $ 
Mr. Samuel Slocum, now of Providence, of a 
pinmaking machine far superior to any then in 5 
use in England. This led to the establishment ¢ 
of a pin-manufactory at Poughkeepsie, which ? 
soon distanced foreign competition. Two other ¢ 
companies have since been started and the ori- 5 
ginal price reduced 30 per cent, 

The quantity of pins turned out at these 
establishments, is enormous, the statistics of 
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as to produce 300 a minute. 
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one of them, we ascertained, are about as fol- 


‘lows. Per week 70 cases, averaging 170 packs 


each, each pack containing 12 papers, and each 
paper 280 pins; making an aggregate of 39,- 
984,000 pins per week, or 2,070,168,000 per 
annum.—AIf the products of the other two 
establishments, and the small amount imported, 
are together equal to the above, we have a 
erand total of 4,158,336,000 pins for the con- 
sumption in the United States, equal to 200 on 
an average, for every man, woman and child 
in the country. A pretty liberal allowance, 
we are thinking. The number of pin making 
machines employed by said company is about 
It would 
he difficult to describe these machines so as to 
make their operation intelligible to those who 
have not seen them in motion.—We will only 
say that the wire which is to be brought into 
pins, runs from a reel like yarn, into one end 
of the machine, and comes out at the other, 
not wire, but pins, cut, pointed, and headed, 
in the most perfect manner, at the rate of 150 
a minute. This is about the usual speed, but 
the machinery is capable of being so adjusted 
Being now of a 
yellowish color, they are thrown, by the bu- 
shel, into kettles containing a certain siquid by 
which they are whitened, and prepared for 
sticking ; 1. e. for being stuck into papers, in 
rows, as they are bought at the stores. This 
process of sticking is also performed by a ma- 
chine invented by Mr. Slocum. The narrow 
paper in which the pins are stuck, is wound 
from a reel of any imaginable length, and then 
cut off at uniform intervals. One sticking ma- 
chine will stick as many pins as three pin- 
machines can make; and three of the former 
can be attended by one girl. 

A part of the pins of the Am. Pin Company 
are made of Am. Copper, obtained on the bor- 
der of Lake Superior.—LUushing Journal. 





Norwegians in Tilinois. 

Large numbers of Norwegians are settling 
in Illinois, Not far from 23,000 have already 
emigrated to this country. They are an ex- 
ceedingly interesting class of people. 

In one of his recent letters, the Norwegian 
colporteur remarks, “1 have visited every 
Norwegian family in the city amounting to 70, 
forming a population of about 500. I have 


, addressed various assemblages in Danish, hav- 


ing nearly 400 present. There was a great 
degree of solemnity visible, and the Spirit of 
God evidently was with us. My countrymen 
are beseeehing me not to leave them, but they 
wish me to come to Chicago to reside.” ; 

The next place visited was Chicago. The 
colporteur began his visits under the guidance 
of a Norwegian lad, and thus found 70 families. 
“ There were 127 children under 14 years of 
age, five-fifths of whom received no instruction 
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of any kind. Fifty-six families out of the 70,” 2 could only exhort and pray with them from my 
he remarks, ‘* were the destitule of the Bible, | sick bed, earnestly urging them, in the language 
and yet twenty persons have become hopefully ¢ of Christ, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
converted.” » and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ” 
The Norwegians are mostly unacquainted | —Alliance and Visiter. 
with the English language. | organized a Sab- 
bath school and got about forty into it, and se- < Recent Events. 
cured teachers trom the various evangelical ' U’. States.—The President having asked for 
churches in the city. A little boy from this | more supplies of men and money for Mexico, 
Sabbath school said to his mother, ‘ Mother, ? long speeches have been made in Congress 
the Sabbath school teacher told me that we 5 0th for and against granting the request. Some 
must have family prayer. Have you said your ° ot these we have read with the highest gratifi- 
prayer, mother o> 6 Yes, my son,’ she replied. : cation. Some of the representatives, from dif- 
¢ But mother,’ he continued, ‘ the teacher said ferent States, speak with eloquence in favour 
we must have family prayer. To-morrow I of those principles of humanity, justice and 
want you should say your prayer, so that sister ( Christianity, which have been lamentably for- 
and I may see it.’ * This simple request,’ ad- ) gotten and violated in commencing and_prose- 
ded the mother, who told me the story, ‘sank ¢ Cuting that unnecessary, unhuman and appa- 
deep into my heart. I have lived without > rently interminable contest. We are particularly 
prayer in my family, but from the hour I re- , struck with the force of one remark: that the 
solved to set up an altar in my house, where | 2 present congress ought to regard itself as fully 
could come with my fatherless children and § responsible for the future, without attempting 
offer sacrifice to God.’ | cave her a Danish 2 to throw it upon their predecessors, and must 
Bible, and may it be the wisdom and the » be answerable to God for what they do. 
power of God unto the salvation of herself < National Popular Education. — x-Gover- 
and children.” ) nor Slade, the Agent of the Cincinnati Com- 
‘¢ Nearly two hundred emigrants from Nor- ¢ mittee of National Education, has published a 
way arrived while I was in Chicago. | visited » highly interesting report, from which we learn, 
them, learning that they knew me by reputa- ¢ that he has been very successful in the mea- 
tion, having seen my letters which had been ¢ sures adopted for the supply of female teachers 
sent to Norway. On this account, I could ‘ for some of the most neglected districts in the 
speak to them with great freedom. They ? west. The plan was formed by that enlighte- 
gathered eagerly around me on the dock, and ‘ ned and indefatigable advocate of popular edu- 
I talked to them nearly three hours. Many of 2 cation, Miss Catherine Beecher, who has rend- 
them were pious, and they all received my $ ered laborious and invaluable services in di- 
advice and instructions with gratitude. They recting and assisting the operations. Several 
have all considerable wealth, and have settled $ active auxiliaries have been formed, in both 
in Kendall and La Salle counties, where there ¢ the east and the west, some for raising money 
are already ftuur large settlements of Nor- > and others for selecting teachers, preparing 
wegians. ‘ them, sending them out and receiving them ; 
‘| visited these two counties afterwards, ? and the greatest harmony and spirit of co- 
and although in the midst of the harvest, the ¢ operation have been displayed among all con- 
people left their fields and came to the meet- 2? cerned. It was apprehended by some, that 
ings I held successive days. They seemed § the plan would fail in one way or another ; but 
deeply affected, and pleaded with me notto leave ¢ experiment has strongly proved its practica- 
them, and if I did, to return, or they should § bility, and its usefulness, which will be com- 
perish for lack of vision. In two of the settle- ? mensurate with its extension. 
ments there are good English schvols. One With characteristic liberality, the cithzens of 
of them is kept by a Norwegian lady, whom ? Hartford have made provision for the accom- 
the previous year | encouraged to attend school » modation and instruction of a number of young 
until she could teach her own countrymen the ¢ ladies annually, in preparation for their imper- 
English language. She did so, and is now 2 tant mission; and those who have gone out 
teaching a school with about fifty scholars. I ¢ have already displayed a spirit worthy of the 
addressed them on the importance of having a ? cause to which they have devoted themselves. 
good English education, founded on the Bible. ¢ Some have endured great privations, sickness 
They were all deeply interested, and I gave é and other trials with noble fortitude, and others 
each a tract and encouraged them to persevere.” 4 have declined very advantageous offers to be- 
‘*In conclusion,” this devoted Norwegian come teachers in villages, remaining in log- 
colporteur adds, “a deep interest is beginning 
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to be felt among the Norwegian population on 
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huts among small, poor and degraded hamlets, 
because duty seemed to dictate such a choice. 


conversion of one of these ladies to the Romish 
faith. 


sick and my labours interrupted, many came 
even as far as fourteen miles to visitme. I 


( 
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the subject of religion. Having been taken Gov. Slade contradicts a late report of the 
° 
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Ttaly.—Vhe Roman populace have already ¢ 
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have welcomed the accession of this hitherto 
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shown, in more than one instance, that they $ despised race to some of their own privileges, 


! — 
have been eHcourac dl hy the bew pope Ss acts, 
declarations and promises, to imsist on his in- 


troducing great) Improvements. Whenever 


they begin to suspect that he is disposed lo 
recede from heasures ot meloration, popular . 


as: emblies Hiinediately appear, the streels are 


 * 


thronved, and demands are made, in a lofty 


tone, mingled with threats ; and thus far the , 


public will has been submitted to. ‘The pope, 
on a late oceasion, sent word that he was tor 
the people and with the poopie ; and one of 
their leaders, in haranguing the mob, Was so 
bold as say, that if the pope would not com- 
plete the work he had undertaken, ** this play- 
thing” (touching his stiletto) should tinish it. 
This is indeed bold language: such as has not 
been heard in a long lime in Rome. It nay 
show the Pope that he has made the very mis- 


take which any sensible man might have seen ‘ 


from the first, in believing that men are stupid 
enouvh to allow their souls to be enchatned 
atter tlleir limbs bave been set free. Ciccro- 
nacchi, who at first made his appearance as a 
devoted adherent of the new pope, and was at 
the head of the people when they discovered 
and defeated that tnost destestable ot plots ever 
laid by tyrants or Jesuits, ana then emboudt a 
themselves as a national guard tor his protee- 
tion, that same Ciceronacchi lately has figured 
as a leader of the popular assembiies collected 
to express their resolution to enterce the adop- 
tion ot promised melioraltions. This In it strong 
evidence that he and lis fellow-citizens are, at 
the bottom, friends ot hberty, and no farther 
adherents of the pope than he adheres to their 
darling objects, -—_—_—— 

Pros ix. AND THE JeEws,—One of the present 
Pope’s most praiseworthy retormations has been 
in behalf of this oppressed part of the popula- 
tion of Rome. They number about s000, and 


have hitherto been obliced to reside In au en- 


closed Nite ‘called the Ghetto. on the north 
side of thie’ Tiber. entirely Insutiicient. and 
therefore hiiscrainy crowded and unwhole- 
SOIC. bh fates ol this enclosure Were shut 
at sunset, and a Jew found outside atter this 
time Was imprisoned. They were, however, 
allowed the privilege ot depositig FoOOdS tor 
merenandize in buildines without the enclo- 
sure. Another prohibition was from the prac- 
tice of any of the liberal or artistical protes- 
sions. The Pope has commenced examining 
into these and other erievanecs, and has ap- 
pointed a Commissioner to propose improve- 
ments. Asa consequence, the continement of 
the Jews to the Ghetto is already abolished, 
and other meliorations are about to follow. 
Cardinal Ferreti has avowed himself the pa- 
tron and protector of the Israelites. The Ro- 
man populace have shown themselves worthy 
wf Liberty, by the cordiality with which they 


‘ 
; 
4 





Dinners have been given to them, and bodies 
of artizans have visited the Ghetto to offer their 


-conzratulations. The Jews themselves are 


full of the most enthusiastic vratitude to the 
Pope, headed by their Rabbi, begging to be 
permitted to enroll themselves as a National 


> Guard, armed at their own expense, to join in 


the defence of the Papal States. 





Prores? OF THE PEOPLE OF THE Two SICcI- 
Lies.—A pamphlet of 60 pages has just been 
received from Italy, bearing this title, and 
suid to have been published in company with 
a petition to the king of the Two Sicilies, pray- 
ing for radical improvements in his govern- 
ment, but rejected by him. The following 
lines from the Introduction we translate. 

‘* foreigners Who come into our country, on 
seeing the serene beauty of our sky and the 
fertility of the fields, reading the code of our 
laws and hearmyg something said of the pro- 
gress Of civilizauion and society, may imagine 
that the Italians of the Two Sictiies enjoy an 
enviable degree of happiness, And yet there 
is ho stale in Iurepe in a werse condition than 
ours, not even excepting the Turks, who, al- 
though they are barbarians, know that they 


o 


have laws, are comforted by their religion to 


submit toa blind fatality, and in spite of all go 


on improving daily: but, in the ‘Two Sicilies, 
in the country called the Garden of Europe, 
the people die of actual hunger, are in a state 
Worse than the beasts, vith no laws but ca- 
pe ice, Drogress Is Tt trocracation and barbarism, 
abd a Chitstian peopie ts oppressed in the holy 
hame of Christ. 


“Ti anv single village, territory or city of 


, Abruzzi, the Principalities, Puglia, Calabria 


or the beautitul but unhappy Sicilv, could re- 
count the cruelty, insults and tyrannical inju- 
res nich it sullers in) persons and property, 
the sorrows of so Many persons as there vroan 
under the \' epotst of unspeakable evils, nany 
a large volume must be Written to contain 
them: but the littl which | have now to say, 
Will surely make every man weep and tremble 
With anger, and will show that the pretensions 
of making improvements by our government 
are base tulsehoous, are hew and ‘more inge- 
HiouUs acts Of Oppression, 

“This government is an immense pyrainid, 
whose base is formed of spies and priests, aud 
the top is the king,” 

Romisn Cuuren iy Cusna.—A learned Ger- 
man, Who has resided 30 years in Cuba, thinks 
the people are fast preparing for a change. In- 
culgences ate only purchased by a few, and 
the demanding of tickets of those who bad been 
to confession and mass, has been civen up. In- 


 quisitorial searches after the books people read 
) are no lonvey made. 
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View of the Arctic Sea, from an Iecbherg- 


Few scenes in nature are more easily depicted 
by a lively imagination, than those presented by 
The Va- 


islands ol ice floating ih the polar SCas, 
risian artists to Whom we owe this enzraving, have 


justice to the subject as 
s0 smal! al space would easily peril 


succeeded in doing as much 
We have 
many descriptions, in the language of ciflerent tra- 


Vellers, among the best,as well as the latest of 


Which, we find in the report of the late Exploring | 


Expedition, by Lieutenant Wilkes 


The narratives of travellers, who have experien- 


eed the rigors of a polar winter, have done enough 
to form gloomy cur minds with 
scenes like this. The si¢ht reminds us of the long 
anid 


associmtions mn 


fearful iights spent by Ress, Hall, Parry, 


Beechy, Back and Franklin in the American polar 


sca; and we shudder as we survey, even Ina dl- 
minutive picture, a portion of that worse than wil- 
derness, which threatens destruction to almost eve- 
rything that las lite. What vast plains and what 
impassable clitts and mountains, all of ice! How 


cheerless the view on every side ; how repulsive 
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how frighttal! 


, , Lear 
array of warmth flowing itom any on ect, ¢ te acual 
ed, not a ray of \ : J > encamp till the storm subsided. They then, at the 


2 imminent risk of having the canoes crushed by the 


not a sig oi bite, GX eplaina few animais most ef- 


~ ~ - ~AS oe ge ee 


Not a morse! of ieod to be gather- ? rose, an aw jul cloom involved the sky, and the 


thunder burst over thety heads, compelling them to 


the most intense coi 


unless enveloped in the thick down of the snowy 
ow). or the Joug hair of the polar bear or wolf: 
and nothing can exist inthe waters, unless guarded 
with the close coat of the seal, or the thick fat of 
the whale. 

What dreadful sufferings have been endured by 
those adventurous explorers, Who have encounter- 
ed the intense cold and the savage elements beyond 
the circle! Our curiosity is hardly sutiicient to re- 
concile us to the perusal of some of the passages 
in their books, which describe the extreme disttres- 
ses through which they passed. This is particu- 
larly true of Capt. Franklin and his party, who un- 
derwent almost incredible trials, on their return 


over Jaud, from his expedition. The following 


detached parayraphs, which contain a few histori- 
cal dates and the mere beginning of their troubles, 
we select from “ Tytler Progress of Discovery in 
the Polar seas.” 


‘“ The discoveries olf Hearne and Mackenzie es- ~ 


tablished the great fact that there is a northern 
coast in America, washed by the Aretic Ocean, 
which forms, in all probability, its continuous 
boundary: and they demonstrated the practicability 
of reaching this limit by passing over the vast plains 
which stretch northward trom Canada and Hud- 
son's bay. The vovages of Captain Parry, also, 
fully corroborated this Opinion; and it appeared 
evident! that anothe eX peaiuon, properly conducted, 
might reach this shore, and more tully examine its 
whole extent. Such an expedition, aceordingly, 
sailed from England on the 23d of May, 1820, its 
command being iitrusted to Lieutenant, now Sir 
John Franklin, assisted by Dr. Richardson, an able 
mineralogi~tand natural historian.  buring the first 
portion oi ther journey, the y followed the ehain ot 
the great Jukes, instead of the niore eastern track 
pursucd by Hearne, and having descended the Cop- 
permine Kiver, arrived, on tie 2ist of July, at the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean, where they commenced 
their career of UIs COVE ry. | 

Paddling «long the coast to the eastward. on the 
inside of a crowced range of islands, they encamp- 
ed on shore aiier arun ol thisty-seven miles, in 
Which they experienced litle interiuption, and saw 
only a small iceberg in the distance, though that 
beautiful luminous ¢ linivenee emitted from the conh- 
gregated ices, and distinguished by the name of the 
ice-blink, Was distinetiy visible to the northward. 
The coast was found of moderate height, easy of 
access, and covered with vegetation: but the 
islands were rocky and barren, presenting high 
cliffs of a columnar structure. — [np continuing their 
voyage, the dangers which beset a uavigator in 
these dreadful polar solitudes thickened gioomily 
around them: the coast became broken and sterile, 
aud at length rose intoa high and rugged promon- 
tory, against which some large masses of ice had 
drifted, threatening destruction to their slender ca- 
noes. In attempting to round this cape the wind 
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Nothing ean live on land 2 they denominated Cape Barrow, and entered Deten- 


tion Harbour, where they landed. Around them 
the land consisted of mountains of granite, rising 
abruptly from the water's edge, destitute of vegeta. 
tion, and attaining an elevation of 1400 or 1500 
feet; seals and small deer were the only animals 
seen, and the former were so shy that all attempts 
to approach within shot were unsuccessiul. With 
the deer the hunters were more fortunate: but these 
were not numerous; and while the ice closed gra- 
¢ dually around them, and their little stock of provi- 
sions. consisting of pemmican and cured beef, every 
> day diminished, it was impossible not to regard their 
’ situation with uneasiness. Rounding Cape Kater, 
) they entered Arctic Sound, and sent a party to ex- 
plore a river upon the banks of which they expect- 
ed to find an Esquimaux encampment. All, how- 
> ever, was silent, desolate, and deserted: even these 
) hardy natives, bred amid the polar ices, had remo- 
’ ved from so barren a spot, and the hunters returned 

with two smal! deer and a brown bear; the latter 
? animal so lean and sickly-looking that the men de- 
, Clined eating it; but the ofiicers boiled its paws, 
> and found them excellent. 


, tf. 


Proceeding along the eastern shore of the Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Banker's 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful way 
along a coast indented by bays, and in many places 
> studded with islands, till on the 10th of August 
they reached the open sea; and sailing, as they 
‘ imagined, between the continent and a large island, 
) found to their deep disappointment that, instead of 
an open channel, they were in the centre of a vast 
_bay. The state of the expedition now called for 
) the most serious consideration upon the part of thei 
‘commander, So much time had already been spent 
in exploring the sounds and inlets, that all hope of 
reaching Repulse Buy was vain: both canoes had 
sustained material injury; the fuel was expended; 


their provisions were sufficient only for three days; | 


the appearances of the setting In of the arctic win- 






ws 


» 


* 


ter were too unequivocal to be mistaken; the deer, | 


Which had hitherto supnied them with fresh meat, 
would, it was well known. soon disappear ; the 
geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward; while the 
men, Who bad up to this moment displayed the ut- 
most courage, began to look disheartened, and to 
Penteriua serious apprehensions for their safety. 
« Under these circumstances, Franklin, with the con- 
currence of his officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a farther advance; and, 
, alter spending four days ina minute survey of the 
, hay, it was resoived to return by liood’s River to 
? Fort Kuterprise Franklin's researches, as far as 


‘ prosecuted at this time, favoured the opinion of 
» those who contended forthe practicability of a north- x@ 


. west passage. It appeared probable that the coast 
) Tan east and west in the latitude assigned to Mac- 
? kenzie’s River, and litte doubt could, in his opi- 
( nion, be entertained regarding the existence of a 
: continued sea in that direction. The portion over 


which they passed was navigable for vessels of any # $ 
size: and the ice met with alter quitting Detention oad 
Harbour would not have arrested a strong boat, | 
while the chain of islands afforded shelter from al 7 
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heavy seas, and there were good harbours at con- >) anv longer 


vement distances. EHlaving with much severe pri- 
vation competed their coure trom Point Turnageain 
in Melviile Bay to the entrance of Hood's River, 
they ascended as hich as the first rapid and encam- 
ped, terminating here their voyage on the Arctic 
Sea, during which they had gone over 650 geogra- 
phical miles. 

They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, 
and, though upon a short allowance of provisions, 
the produce of their nets and lowling-pieces lun 
nished for a few days enough to ward off absolute 
want, but they were often on the very brink of it. 
Their progress was much interrupted by shoals and 
rapids, and one evening they encamped at the lower 
end ol a narrow chasm, the wails of which were 
upwards of 200 feet high, and in some places only 
afew yards apart. Into this the river precipitates 
itself, jormimg two magniticent cascades, to \ hich 
they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. On tak- 
Ing a survey of its farther course from a neighbor- 
ing hill, it was discovered to be so rapid and shal- 
low that all progress in the large canoes seemed 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore 
constructed; and on Ist September, they set off 


with the intention of proceeding in as directa line | 


as possible to the part of Point Lake opposite their 
spring encampment,—a distance which appeared 
comparatively trifling, being only 149 miles. Their 
luggage consisted of ammunition, nets, hatchets, 
ice-cliisels, astronomical instruments, clothing- 
blankets, three kettles, and the two canoes, each 
so light as to be carried easily by a single man. 
But disaster attacked them in their very first stage. 
A storm of snow came on, accompanied by a high 
wind, against which it was difficult to carry the 
canoes, that were damaged by the falls of those 
who bore them. The ground was covered with 


earriers, whose soft moose-skin shoes were scon 
cut through. ‘The cold was intense; and on en- 
camping they looked in vain for wood; a fire of 
moss was all they could procure, which served 
them to cook their supper, but gave so little heat 
that they were glad to creep under their blankets. 


Having ascended next morning one of the high- > 


est hills, they asceitained that the river took a wes- 
terly course, and Franklin, thinking that to follow 
it Jarther would lead to a more tedious journey 
than their exliausted strength could endure, deter- 
mined to quit its banks and make directly tor Point 
Lake. Emerging, therefore, from the valley, they 
crossed a barren country, varied only by marshy 
levels and small lakes. The weather was fine, but 


unfortunately no berry-bearing plants were found, | 
the surtace being covered in the more humid spots « 
‘passed the river Congecathawhachaga of Mr. 


With a few grasses, and in other places with some 
gray melancholy lichens. On encamping, the last 


piece of pemmican, or pounded flesh, was cistribu- ¢ 
Sand covered with snow to a great depth. 


ted, with a little arrow-root, for supper. The eve- 


ning was warm; but dark clouds overspread the 
sky, and they experienced those suddenalteruations 
of climate which occur in the polar latitudes at tis 


season. At midnight it rained in torrents: but to- 
Wards Morning a snow-storm arose, accompanied 


by a violent gale. During the whole day the storm 
continued, aud now having the comfort of a fire the 
men remained in bed, but the tents were trozen; 
around them the snow had drifted to the depth of § 
three feet, and even within lay several inches upon 


their blankets. Though the storm had not abated 
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) soup and arrow-root was cooked. 


| roche. 


) gathered a considerable quantity. 
small stones, and much pain was endured by the | 
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? 
| numbed before a mea! could be coilected, and so 
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; 
delay was impossible, for they knew 
every hour would tnevease the intensity of an aretie 
Winter: and though faint from fasting, and with 
their tifened by frost. it was absolutel 

necessary to push forwar They sutlered nevi | 
ith packing the frozen tents aiid be leclothes, and could 
hardly keep their hands out of thei: fur mittens. 
On attemptiog to trove, Fra was seized with 
a fainting fit, occasioned hy hunger and exhaus- 
tion, and on ree (OVETIVY ie tused to eat a morsel of 
portable soup, Which was immediately prepared foe 
him, as it had to be drawn from the only remaining 
neal ot thie party ‘The } ‘O} e. however, kindly 
crowded round, and overcame his reluctance. The 
eflect of eating was his rapid recovery and the ex- 
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; pedition moved on. 


Disaster "OW crowded on disaster. The wind 
rose so high, that those who earried the canoes 
were frequently blown down, and one of the boats 
Was so much shattered as to be rendered unservice- 
aie. The ground was covered with snow ; and 
though the swamps were frozen, yet the ice was 
often not sufficiently strong; so that they plunged 
in knee-deep. A tire, however, was made of the 
bark and timbers of the bioken canoe; and after 
having tasted three days, their last meal of portable 
ach man’s al- 
lowance at this melancholy dinner was exceedingly 
scanty; but it allayed the pangs of hunger, and en- 
couraged them to press forward at a quicker rate. 
They had now reached a more hilly country, strew- 
ed with large stones, and covered with gray lichen, 
well known to the Canadians by its name tripe de 
In cases of extremity, itis boiled and eat- 
en; but its taste is nauseous, its quality purgative, 
and it sometimes produces an intolerable griping 
and loathing. The party, not being aware of this, 
A few partridges 
also had been shot; and at night some willows 
were dug up irom under the snow, with which they 


S lighted a fire and cooked their supper, 


Next day they came to Cracroit= liver, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impossible to cross in the canoe. No 
alternative was leit but to attempt a precarious pas- 
sage over some rocks at a iapid ; and in eliectin 
this some of the men, losing ther balance, slipped 
into the water. They were instantly rescued by 
their COM pPanions ; but so intense was the frost, 
that their drenched clothes became caked with ice, 
and they suffered much during the remainder of the 
day's march. ‘The hunters had fallen in with some 


partridges, Which they shot. and they found enough 


of roots to make a fire; so that their supper, though 
scanty, Was comparatively comnfoitable. Next 
morning they pushed forward with aidour, and 


Hearne. 

The country which lay before them was hilly, 
The 
sides of the hills were traversed by sharp angular 
rocks, where the drifted snow, filling up the inter- 
stices, presented a smooth but fallacious surtace, 


y which often gave way and precipitated them into 


the chasms with their heavy loads. In this painful 
and arduous manner they struggled lorward seve- 
ral days, feeding on the tripe de roche, which was 


so frozen to the rocks that their lands were be- 


destitute of nutritive juices that it allayed hunger 
only for a very short time.” 
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Old Poctical Riddles. 
(Continued from page 62.) 
No. es 


Never sleeping, still awake, 
Pleasing most when most I speak : 
The delight of old and young, 
Though | speak without a tongue, 
Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me ; 
Then I fret and rave, and gabble 
Like the labourers of Babel. 

Now [ am a dog or cow, 

T can bark, or | can low ; 

[ can bleat, or I can sing, 

Like the warblers of the spring. 
Let the love-sick bard complain, 
And I mourn the cruel pain ; 

Let the happy swain rejoice, 

And | join my helping voice ; 
Both are welcome, guef or joy, 

I with either sport and toy. 
Though a lady, Lam stout, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out, 
Then | clash, and roar, and rattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudest thunder, 
When [I'm vexed, can’t keep me under, 
Yet so tender is my ear, 

That the lowest voice I fear. 
Much [| dread the courtier’s fate, 
When his merit’s out of date 

For I hate a silent breath, 

And a whisper is my death 


No. 8 


By something form’d, I nothing am, 
Yet everything that you can name; 
In no place have | ever been, 

Yet everywhere I may be seen; 

In all things false, yet always true, 
I’m still the same—but ever new; 
Lifeless, life’s perfect form I wear, 
Can show a nose, eye, tongue or ear, 
Yet neither see, smell, taste, nor hear. 
All shapes and features | can boast, 
No flesh, no bones, no blood, no ghost; 
All colors, without paint, put on, 
And change like the cameleon. 
Swiltly [ come, and enter theie 
Where not a chink lets in the air, 
Like thoughts ’'m in a moment gone, 
Nor can | ever be alone: ; 

All things on earth | imitate 

Faster than nature can create ; 
Sometimes imperial robes | wear, 
Anon in beggar’s rags appear : 

A giant now, and straight an elf, 

I'm every one, but ne’er myself : 
Neer sad I mourn, ne’er glad rejoice ; 
I move my lips but want a voice; 

I ne’er was born, nor e’er can die, 
Then prythee tell me, what am I? 


Solution of Old Poetical Riddles, p. 62.—No 1. 
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A Circle. No. 2. Time. No. 3. The Vowels. ‘ 
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Translation of Italian Poetry on p. 19th, Vol. IV. 


est man in the world is one that has money and no- 
hing else.” 





















































(For the Americun Magazine.) 
Forget me not, 

Forget me not, thou lovely flow’r, 
So modest, innocent, serene, 
In sunshine, or in freezing show’r, 4 
In ev’ry rural garden seen, Fe 
You sweetly bloom and flourish there, a 
More priz’d than in a grand parterre. 





In purple mantle, yellow vest, ; 
Deck’d is your neat and simple form ; a 
With meek endurance, self-possest, ? 
You shrink not from the howling storm : 

In cold, or heat, or light, or shade 

Your beauteous colors never fade. 


In royal purple too attir'd, 

The meanest weeds ne’er treat with pride ; 
The lessons teaching, much requir'd : 
Meekness, life’s trials to abide ; 

Firmness, its duties to perform, . 
When Fortune smiles, or blights its storm. ; 


Thou through the summer months dost blow, 
When Flora’s flow’rs are flaunting gay, 

And bloom’st amidst cold Winter’s snow, 
When those fine belles have past away ; 
And thou thy modest head dost rear 

In ev'ry season of the year. 


A little heart doth thee adorn, 

Emblem of friendship, love and truth ; 

I priz’d thee in my childhood’s morn, 

In age the same as in my youth; 

In my grandmother's posy plot e 
I saw you then, Forget-me-not. 


In summer she to church would beat 
(Such was the fashion of her day,) 
Rose, Pink, Star, Larkspur, Posy rare, 
With Balm or Sage, in her nosegay, 
Though None-so-pretty it might grace, 
Forget-me-not e’er found a place. 4 


I past with her my early days, 
Respected, lov’d her from a child ; 
She would reprove, but oftner praise, 
But never by indulgence spv.i'd; 

And, when her fav’rite flow’r I see, 
She seems to say: * Forget me not.” A.M. 2 


SS —-- — 4 


Sweet flow’r, the emblem bright 
Of lovely youth, fair Rose! 


Your petals ’mong the thorns * 
A double charm disclose. 7 
But ah! your fragrant breath oe 
My heart to grief can move: N 


[ sadly mourn to think 
I’ve nothing left to love. 
Clicera, sweet and fair, 
So blushing and so gay, 
Thou lately didst appear, 
But only far a day. 


Ah thus, my favorite flow’r a 
Its tender bud did show, a 
When the chill blast came o’er, 

And laid the blossom low. 
a é 
Goop Apvice.—A shrewd old gentleman once é 
said to his daughter,—* Be sure my dear, that you < 
never Marry a poor man; but remember, the poor- p. 
* 
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The Planet Mepeune. 
An important controversy has lately agitated 
the scientific world in relation to the respective 
claims to priority of discovery of the new planet 
Neptune of M. Le Verrier of France, and Mr. 
Adams of England. The French astronomers 
almost unanimously have conferred the palm 
upon their countryman, while the English Sa- 
Vans with more impartiality and less nationality 
are divided in their sentiments. Among those 
who have urged the claims of Mr. Adams is 
an able writer in the May Number of the North 
British Review. As the article, though inter- 
esting, is so mixed up with scientific details as 
to deter the general reader from its perusal, it 
may not be deemed altogether inappropriate to 
the objects of a public journal, if we collate and 
coudense the historical evidences in favour of 
the claims of each of these ingenious mathe- 
maticians, to the honour of having given a new 
sphere to our system. 
In 1S21 the discrepancies between the ob- 
served and calculated places of Uranus, the 
then utterinost planet of our system, which 


=_ 


attention of astronomers, that the Rev. Mr. 
Hussey, of Kent, England, conceived “ the 
possibility of some disturbing body beyond that 
planet,” and he was about to make the neces- 
sary calculations for theoretically discovering 
its place, but finding himself inaquedate to the 
immense mathematical labor required, he re- 
linquished the undertaking. 

In 1834 Bouvard, the author of the celebrated 
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"Ae 
know n perturbation introduced into the motions 
of that star by a body situated beyond it.” But 
the Astronomer Roval meets this suggestion 
with the same coldness with which he had met 
the previous one of Myr. Hussey. M. Bouvard 
undertook to solve the question of the existence 
of anew planet, but under the repulses of Mr. 
Airey he eventually relinquished it, 

In 1841, Mr. J. C. Adams, then a member 
ot St. John’s College, Cambridge, in England, 
commenced the iInvestiration of the irregulari- 
ties in the motions of Uranus, for the purpose 
of finding, as he writes in his note book, under 
the date of July 3, of that year, “* whether they 
may be attributed to the action of an undis- 
covered planet bevond, and if possible, thence 
to determine approximately the elements of its 
orbit XC, which would lead to is discovery.” 
This fact was known to several of his friends 
in Cambridge, and in 1843 he began to collect 

naterials for the treatment of his problem. By 
and encouragement of several 
astronomers he pursued the investigation, and 


, in October 1843 obtained a first solution of the 
amounted to 3 minutes, se much attracted the > 


™~ 


problem. the result of which was to give the 
place of the suspected planet within 17 deg. of 


, its true place, and a mass one-third larger than 


February 1843. 


that subse que ‘ntly found. This discove ry was 
** announced” through Professor C hallis, to the 
Astronomer Royal of England, on the 12th of 
In IS44, and 1845, he pursu- 


-ed this subject, and worked out several other 
problems, until finally in September 1845, he 


tables of Uranus, informed Mr. Hussey in the - 


course of a conversation on the subject, that he 
had adopted similar views and that another 


two planets beyond Uranus, as one he thought 
would not account for all the phenomena. On 
the 17th of November, 1834, Mr. Hussey com- 
wiunicated these views to Mr. Airey, the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, with a re- 
quest that he would give him a rough estimate 


/ 


placed in the hands of Professor Challis, of 
Cambridge, a paper containing numerical va- 
lues of the mean longitude at a given epoch, 


, the longitude of the perihelion, the eccentricity 
astronomer, Hansen, believed that there were | 


of its orbit, the mass and the geometric longi 


‘ tude for September 30th, 1845 of ine supposed 


5 


disturbing body, which in bis communication 


) ’ 
5 he calls the ** New Planet.” 


, ™~N ~ 


of the limits within which the planet or planets 


inight possibly be found during the next winter. 


But Mr. Aire ‘y, being of any thing but a san- « 


guine temperament, threw cold water upon the > 


theory and ext tinguished the enthusiasm of Mr. | 
Hussev. 


In 1835 Mr. Benj. Valz, of Marseilles, wrote 
to M. Arago, that instead of ascribing the irre- « 
gularities in the motions of Halley’s Comet to 
the resistance of ether, as some Astronomers 
had done, “he would prefer having recourse 
to an invisible planet beyond Uranus.” 


In October 1537 Eugene Bouvard, the Ne- 


phew of Alexis the constructor of the tables of 


Uranus, writes to the Astronomer Royal, on 
the subject of anew construction of those tables, 
and suggests that the differences in the observed 

and calculated places of that planet which were 
ccatianaty | increasing may arise “‘ from an un- 


~ 


: 
) 
} 
3 
} 
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Now let us compare this chronological detail 
of the investigation of the English astrono- 
mer with those of the French mathematician, 
on the same subject. 

In the summer of 1845, neariy two years af- 
» ter Mr. Adams had obtained his first solution, 
M. Arago suggested to M. L. Verrier the im- 
) portance of studying the perturbations of Ura- 
‘ nus, and accordingly on the 10th of Noversber 
45, M. L. Verrier communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences his * First Me- 
moir on the Theory of Uranus.” In this me- 
moir, whose merit obtained for its author a va- 
cant seat in the Institute, in the section of 
Astronomy, he states, after determining the 
perturbations produced by Jupiter and Saturn, 
that there are other irregularities which 
‘might depend on other causes, the intluence 
of which he would appreciate in a second me- 
moir.”? So far, however, he has said nothing 
of the new planet. 

On the Ist of June, 1846, M. L. Verrier 
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published his second memoir, entitled - Re- 
searches on the motions of Uranus,” in which 
he, for the first time, suggests the existence of 
an undiscovered planet, double the distance of 
Uranus. He then enters upon the resolution 
of the problem, of its position, and assigns its 
heliocentric place on the Ist January, 1547, 
to be in the 325th degree of longitude, which 
he thinks cannot embrace an error of more 
than ten degrees. In this memoir he says 
nothing of the mass or of the elements of the 
orbit of the planet Which had been viven by 
Mr. Adams in Ostober, 1845. But on the 
3ist August, 1846, he published a third me- 
moir in which he professed to determine the 
mass, the orbit and the actual position of the 
new planet. On the 2d of September, only 
two days alter the publication ot M. L. Ver- 
rier’s third memoir, and before it could have 


reached England, Mr. Adams communicated | 


two sets of elements of the planet to the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, M. L. Ver- 
rier, in his memoir, had given 33 deg. O68 min. 
as the mean distance of the planet from the 
sun, and Mr. Adams gives the distance as 
computed from his two sets of elements as 
33.44. This will show how closely these emi- 
nent mathematicians had tollowed the same 
calculations in their approximations to truth. 
Here the history of the discovery terminates. 
And the result, as deduced by a writer in the 
North American British Review, to whom we 
are indebted for the facts here stated, is that to 
Mr. Adams is to be ascribed the priority of re- 


search, priority of solution or theoretic disco- ¢ 


very, and priority of communication to public 
functionaries, while the only dispute will be 
whether M. L. Verrier has, by merely the pri- 
arity of publication to the world, secured to 
himself the claim of a first discoverer.— Selected. 
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Coffee drinkers will perhaps like to read the « 


following description of the process of’ raising 
coffee, and preparing it for market, in Havana, 
which we extract from one of the entertaining 
* Hieroglyphics ” in the New Orleans Pi- 
cayune. 

The seed is first planted in a nursery, as it 
were; while it is sprouting up into a little 
young tree or plant, the field for its transplan- 
tation—sometimes covering hundreds of acres 
—is well weeded and prepared. When the 
saplings attain the proper age and growth they 
are taken up and planted for permanent pur- 
poses in the coflee field. They are put down 
in rows at distances from each other of from 


four to six feet longitudinally, and from six to ? from machinery, dividine the crop grain by 
° tm) 


eight feet latitudinally. Here they remain un- 
til they are worn out, bearing coffee in some 
soils for a period as long as twenty years. The 
field being thus planted, the whole of the plan- 
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ter’s attention, year after year, is now directed, 
first to keeping the plantation clean, and en. 
tirely free from weeds, for this is indispensably 
necessary to the good and wholesome growth 
of the trees ; next in trimming the tree, so as 
to prevent them from reaching a higher altitude 
than the coffee can be plucked from them by 
the hand, or extending their branches too 
wide, thereby preventing the pickers from 
passing easily around them. Secondly; in 
plucking or picking off the coffee berries from 
the tree at the proper season ; and thirdly, in 
preparing it for market. The weeding is done 
with great care—not so much even as a single 
blade of grass is to be discovered among the 
colfee trees, covering entire acres, and thus the 
whole powers of the soil, which is a marl of a 
heavy reddish colour, are preserved for their 
nourishment. 

Round the bounds of the coffee field, and 
at convenient distances through them, 
there are walks or avenues, the margins of 
which are laid out with great taste, and 
planted with palm, orange and other trees, giv- 
ing it great beauty. Indeed a coffee plantation 
seems to be nothing more or less than an over- 
crown, but well tended garden. It affords a 
surpassingly sweet perfume, and when the 
trees are in flower, or when the berries are red 
—some still being green—it is picturesque be- 
yond any thing. 

As the tree does not send forth all its blos- 
soms simultaneously, a portion of the berries 
become ripe before the rest, and hence the 
process of picking is repeated at different pe- 


> riods. The blossom first shoots forth in the 


latter part of April or early part of May, and 
next in the latter part of May or early part of 
June. The berry first assumes a green hue, 
and as it becomes more ripe, it changes toa 
deep red. The pulling is performed in August 
and September. The general process of pre- 
paring coffee for market is this. It is first 
placed on a glacier of circular shape and 
smoothly plastered surface, built expressly for 


the purpose, in a quantity rating about twelve 
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inches in depth. This is done for the purpose 
of rotting the shell or husk of the berries, 
every one contains two or more twin grains of 


, coffee. It is next on the same glacier, but in 


less quantities, dried by exposure to the sun; 
when dried, it is put in a circular mill or 
trough, where a wheel passing over it, breaks 
off the shell and clears the grain from all in- 
cumbrances. It is next winnowed, by which 
the broken husks are blown off from the grain, 
and lastly it is picked or assorted, the pickers 
using their hands alone, and having no aid 


grain into their different classes—superior, 
middling, and inferior, It is then put up for 


market. (For a coffee machine. See Vol. 2, 
p. 301). 
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Annual Report of the Postmaster General. 
This doument occupies upwards of five columns 
of the Union, and gives an interesting account of 
everything connected with Post Office affairs. The < The Parchase of Mount Vernon. 
exposition given of the new law is, upon the whole, > 
eminently gratifying to the friends and advocates of . 
cheap postage. It appears that, during the last fis- $ yerdy Johnson, and other Senators, and Represen- 
°n¢ wt. » ¢ . las > - ‘ e * ‘ : : 7 , ‘ 
cal year, ending on the 30th June last, the public ( tatives; the Secretaries of State, War, Navy and 
mails were transported over an aggregate distance ( Treasury ; the Commissioners of Patents ; the May- 
of 38,887,899 miles, at an expense of $2,406,848. S ors of Washington and Georgetown, and private 
The aggregate extent of the routes on that day was 2 eitizens, addressed a Jetter to John A. Washington, 
153,818 miles, and since that day 8,239 miles of (| Esq., expressing a desire that Mount Vernon should 
new routes have been pul in operation. The re- 5 become the property of the United States, in order 
) 
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ring the present year, is estimated at six per cent: 
—N. Y. Express. 


aw SA 





Wastmineron, Oct. 2, 1847. 
More than a year ago, G. \t. Dallas, V. P.; Re- 


~ 


(including the amount appropriated to pay the indisputable right to visit the Grounds, Mansion 
government pos‘age,) having increased more than and Tomb of Washington. Last December Mr. 
13 per cent. upon the revenues of the last preced- ¢ Washington replied that Gen. Washington in his 
ing year, amounted to $3,945,893. The expendi- « will gave Mount Vernon to the late Bushiod Wash- 
tures for the same time were $4,979,570—being > ington, who bequeathed it to John A. Washington, 
only $33,677 more than the revenues. The esti- c (the father of the present John A.) who at his death 
timate of revenues and expenditures of the depart- ‘ left it to Mrs. Jane C. Washington, and empowered 
ment for the-present fiscal year shows the conside- , 

( 

( 


| her to sell it to the General Government of the Uni- 
rable excess of means over expenditures of $213,- ¢ ted States, if the Government desired to purchase, 


951. . . ) and she thought it advisable for the interests of her 

The number of mail contractors in the service, ¢ children, to sell it. Mrs. Jane C. Washington is 
during the last year, Was 3,659 ; of route agents, S now living, and is the present proprietor ot Mount 
local agents and mail messengers connected with >) Vernon. She authorized her son to sav that the 
the mail service on railroads and steamboats, 186. 2 Government can obtain 150 aeres of Mount Ver- 

The number of post- offices in the U. Ss. on the ( non, to include the buildings, vrounds, and tomb, 
Ist of Jaly last year was 15,146, showing an in- ¢ on the following terms: 1. That the remains of 
crease, since the Ist of July, 1845, of 963. The ¢ Gen. Washington, and of every other member of 
number established during the year was 829, and § the family now in the family Vault at Mount Vere 
284 discontinued, ¢ non, shall never be removed from their present best. 

The charges of postmasters during the year were ¢ ing-place. 2. Every member of the Washington 
3,450. From the best estimates which can be family now living, Canad no one else.) who mav de- 
made, the number of letters and papers passing - sire it, may be buried there, and shall not be re- 
ny the Uuited States mail during the last year § moved afterwards. 3. The Government shal! never 
may be stated as follows: 


~/e rn? 


~~ 


» sell, rent, nor give the whole nor any portion of 


~ 7 


Paid and unpaid single rates of 5 cts. 36,153,556 ¢ the property that may be conveyed, to any third 
Paid and unpaid single rates of 10 cts. 12,851,532 2 person. 4. In the event of a Gs-ocation of the ex- 
Ship and steamboat letters forwarded 0 isting Federal Government, the property shall revert 

in the mails from foreign countries, ‘ to the heirs of John A. Washington, the eldest son 

2 cents added to the regular postage, 759,989 > ol the present proprietor ; amd 5. That the sum of 
Dropped letters, . . - 865,308 ¢ $100,000 inh money, OF United States six per cent, 
Printed circular letters, - - 1,025,304 © stock, running not less than ten, nor more than 


The free letters sent hy persons entitled to the ¢ twenty years, with interest. pavable semi-annually, 
franking privilege, and those sent free to the army, ‘ shall be paid to Mis. dane ©. Washington, or to 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, ‘ her duly authorized agent, upon the conveyance of 
Lut it is believed would not fall short of 4,000,000. ¢ the property to the United States. | 

The hewspapers passing through the mails an- ) A large number ot the memorials have alread 
nually are estimated at 55,000,000 ; pamphlets and > been distributed. Citizens of any neichborhood, 
magazines at 2000,000. The number oi transient ¢ however, who may be disposed to aid the object, 
newspapers, paying 3 cents each, cannot be ascer- can frame one for themselves, i they should not 
tained with any accuracy, as the postage is returne- . become possessed of ihe printed copies, and preter 
ed with that on letters passing through the offices, § to do so. 
and returned to the department, as nearlv as can be ) 
asceitained, number annually about 1,800,000; ° 
which, calculated at an intermediate point between ‘ can people, without distinction of sect or party, and 
the two rates of postage, would make an annual ¢ that through the medium oi the memorials address 
loss to the department of $135,000. The newspa- ed to the coming congress, they will manifest their 

» 
/ 
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A gentleman in this city says, “itis hoped this 
subject will be taken in hand by the whole Ameri 


pers, circulars, advertisements, and other printed § unanimous wish and desire to see Mount Vernon 
sheets sent to the offices, and not taken out nor re- 2 forthwith purchased on their own aceount, and thus 
turned to the department, will not probably fall short ¢ effectually prevent the possible contingency of its 
of the number of dead letters returned. ‘ ever being sold, perchance under the hammer of 
The great labor required ol postmasters in the 2 the auctioneer, to the highest bidder, who might be 
reception and distribution of such a number of iet- ¢ an agent of some Turk or other foreigner, who 
ters and newspapers, in addition to the reasons be- ) would then have the power to exact tribute from, 
lore assigned, would make it just and proper that ¢ or levy a tax in the shape of admission fees, on all 
the former mode of computing their commissions persons visiting these consecrated grounds, revered 
should be restored. and loved by every friend of liberty throughout the 
The probable increase of receipts for postage, du- ¢ world.” 
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CARLO CARBONARO. 
Continued from page 64. 

Cuap. 1.—Tne Socrervy or Carsonart. My In- 

TRopDUCTION. Don TitTa AND THE FabRizzt. 

It is proper to stop here a moment to inform my 
readers, that | had early become connected with 
the secret patriotic society whose name I have 
thought proper to assume in my narrative. The 
Carbonari, as they were called, for some years em- 
braced a large proportion of all the devoted patri- 
ots of Italy. They assumed this name of colliers 
or charcoal-cealers, from their often associating 
with mountaineers, among whom they found re- 
fuge, when in danger from the government. They 
formed at length a vast society, extending through- 
out all the states of Italy, organized on the plan of 
the Free-masons, with ramifications in every city, 


er 
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The same night on which the base Piani was 
brought to condign punishment, by his unrelenting 


0 judges, and poor Peppetta set off on her unexpected 
¢ journey for Florence, under the escort provided for 
> her, as was recounted in the last chapter, Bishop 


) 
: 
) 
( 
\ 
/ 
\ 
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Tassinari and a certain Don Titta, the curate of St. 
Mary’s church in Urbino, were engaged in a scene 
in some respects very different, but in its results 
somewhat resembling that already described. 

In the states of the Pope the priests go to the 
coffee-houses and the public walks, to pass the long 
hours of the day and of the night. In the great 
square of that city, at a corner made by two streets, 


there was an apothecary’s shop, where idle peo- 


‘ ple of all classes, priests and friars especially, re- 


( 


town and villave, a vigilant watch and active ape- 


rations in all parts and a systematic correspon- 
cence, but all in profound secresy, 

[ was approached by some of the members of 
the society 1 iv native town, soon alter my in- 


* 


- sorted in great numbers every day. 
- brizzi was the proprietor 0} the shop: 


Giuseppi Fa- 
a short man, 
but at once very ill-natured and extremely credu- 
lous. He had been a short time married to a young 
lady of the place, of a childish, frivolous disposi- 


‘ tion and very fond of society, to which he was na- 


) turally averse. 


dignation had become excited by the conduct ot ° 


the false-hearted priest, whose crime and punish- 
ment were mentioned in the first chapter. 
quite unexpected to me, to find my opinions ap- 
proved by men, older than myself, and who had 
never before taken any pains to converse with me 
on any subject. Lhad supposed myself quite alone 


—_— 


it Was - 


One day, however, he held the 
tellowing conversation with his wife, in the pre- 
sence of one of the brethren of our secret society. 

«Well, Marianina; meddlesome people speak 
much against you, and blame you for having any- 


» thing to say to Don Fojetta, (a nickname given by 


In the Views and feelings which | had so warinly ; 


expressed, ond hiad looked only ror that condemna- 
tion on ali sides whieh I had met with at home. 
But now | was tr quentiy accosted by PELSGNS OF 


different ages and classes, Who sought opporteni- 


> Jaced priest, 


ties to converse with ine: to eXNpress it iriendiy so- ‘ 


Jicitude in the mterests of mv faimlv. and to de- 
nounce the conduct ot Pian, in the strongest terins, 


Some of them went iavther, and gave me aecounts | 


of families which had been wronged in various 
Ways and at diferent periods: 
to other men who were iny fellow-suflerers,  ¢ 
haidly need say how | was confirmed and encon- 
raged by ali this. But one cay | was made ac- 
quainted with a fact that gratified ine far more | 
Was informed that these new friends were a jew of 
the members of a great secret association, who had 
been ior soe years bound together bv the strictest 
the principies which | regarded with detestation. 
My joy was great when, at the appointed hour, | 
Was fist adm.tied among the band of brothers, and 


made the pronuses Which made me oneof the num- 


and introduced me - 


the common people to the Curate, Don Titta;) and 
| now declare, that | never will keep you in my 
house, if you have anything to say to that brute- 
The wite, in reply, denied all ac- 
quaiutance with him. 

The priest in question had an immense, round 
head, almost destitute of hair, two little eyes with- 
out evebrows, a nose about an inch long, a face as 
red as blood, a very dat body, altogether not above 
tour feet, two inches high, and was deformed in 
having monstrous bands and feet. Yet, with no- 
thing to do but the attendance on the ceremonies 
required of him by his office, and no taste higher 
than fer cating, drinking, gossipping and conver- 
sation with the common people, he was daily about 
the streets, and ready To stop and talk with any- 
body. Tle was, however, very intimate with the 
Bishop, and ready to make observations or enqui- 


ries jor him about anybody and anything, and to 


ber. That evening | began a new career, regard- | 


ing myself no longer as acting in the contined 
Sphere of an individual, but as one of a great com- 
pany, united for the accomplishment ot 
Object, the deliverance of the country; and extend- 
ing my views of “ country”? far beyond the boun- 


noble ° 


>) undertake any kind oi service he required. He 
brotherhood, and the most solemn caths, to Oppose , 


was amply repaid for lis subserviency by the fa- 
vour and protection of Tassinari, aud especially by 
the sumptuous dinners and suppers which he gave 
at his country-residence, a splendid viila, a short 
aistance out of town. The Bishop was very fond 
of high living, and of a social turn, which inclined 


, hin to seek more society than he could prudently 


daries of Romagna, to embrace all italy. Doubtless 5 


the enthusiasm of youth ther. and for some years 
aiterwards, inclined me to some indetinite and even 


introduce to his mansion, and admit to his free, lux- 


-urious and indeed intemperate manner of living. 
. It was only a few of the most stupid or superficial 


characters, and those most completely degraded by 
a superstitious Veneration for the priesthood, whom 


, he ever ventured to invite to his country-house: 


\ 
/ 


erroneous opimions: but | look back with appro. 


bation on upright intentions, and many scenes of 
trial in Which I was faithful to my principles and 
my promises. 


The reader will easily understan.], that many of 


the plans in which I was engaged, were carried _ 


through by the aid of * brethren’ of the Carbonari 
society, though names and particulars will generally 
be suppressed in the narrative, which we now re- 
sulne. 


( 


but the reader must not presume that its iuterior, or 
the scenes to which it was devoted, were wholly 
unknown to the outer world. Our ‘ brethren,’ the 


» Carbonari, had found means to extend their num- 


/ 
‘ 


bers, until they were more numerous, watchful and 


, active than the spies and agents of the Bishop. 


Some of them were exceedingly well-placed for ob- 
servation; and thus we had frequent reports, from 


» confidential sources, of what went on. from time to 


‘ 
( 
‘ 
. 


lime, in that secret retreat of the spiritual and po- 
¥*,* } “ %* @ . 
utiea: ruler ef the diecese. About the time ef 
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which we were speaking, he was making prepara- 
tions for one of his luxurious suppers. 

One evening Don Fojetta was in the apotheca- 
ry’s shop, and said in a low voice to Mrs. Fabrizzi, 
that he wished her to go with him to a place near 
St. Angelo in Vado, where she would find some 
amusement, and that Bishop Tassinari was to be 
there. Miarianina, (delighted at the unexpected 
honor of being admitted to the company of one 
whose office is regarded by the people with super- 


a ee ee ae 


stitious veneration,) laughed like an idiot, and said, | 


“QO, yes, yes, with pleasure.” It happpened that 


at that moment a certain Raffaelli, one of our soci- | 


ety, Was sitting behind them, playing a game of 
chess; and he lost not a word of this dialogue. 

“Well,” said the padre, tell Fabrizzi that you 
are going to U:bania for a day or two, to see your 
aunt; and perhaps he will give his consent. Be- 
fore you go, stop and hear the holy mass at St 
Mary’s; and it will be well for you to go to the 
coniessional, and confess some of your faults: for 
we sin, as St. Agatha says,in thought, word and 
deed.” ‘* Well,” replied the simple woman, “it 
shall ail be done.” ‘l'o-morrow, was the day ap- 
pointed; and thus they separated. 

The morning had broken, and the pure twilight 
promised a beautiful day: but a few small and dis- 
tant clouds grave no security against a storm, or even 
a tempest, before night, as is common in Italy in 
the month of March.—A slender woman passed out 


of the strect of Santo Francesco, with a thick veil « 
drawn closely over her face ; and, looking cautious. ‘ 


ly here and there, to see that she was not observed, 


she soon reached the steps of the church, and gli- ‘ 


ded hastily in at the door. She thought herself un- 
observed: but four eyes had followed her. 

One of the unknown observers was the brother 
of Fabrizzi, and the other one of Marianina’s 
friends; both brethren of our society, who knew 
both her own siinplicity and the fondness of the 
priests for making good dinners. 


around them. : 
oval form, dating from the epoch of the middle age 


of architecture —the age of majesty and grandeur. ‘ 
Twelve columns of granite supported the roof and | 


the cupola of the choir; and an altar in the middle 
had three colossal figures of marble, representing 
Piety, made by the adinirable chisel of Gian Bo- 


logna, while the cupola had been painted by our : 
In the | 


Giordano, and represented the Assumption. 
corners were the ccnfessionals, of immense size, 
but dark, at one of which, on the right, were seen 
two moving shadows. 

The friends stood behind the Font, and made, I 
fear, the mere semblance of being engaged in prayer. 
All at once a bell tolled, and a dozen persons en- 
tered the church, when a small bell rang, and a 


short Tuscan piiest came out, with a boy dressed , 
It was the worthy : 


in red, and began to say mass. 
Don Fojetta; and, just as he was at the last “ Do- 
minus Vobiscum,” and while preparations were 
making for the communion, two other persons and 
a very elegant lady, presented themselves at the 
holy table. When Fojetta had repeated the last 
words, he happened to give a glance with his eye 


around, when he looked much pleased, and stood | 
There now ¢ 


still a moment or two in silence. 
remained only four persons in the church. The 


They followed | 
her into the church, and cast an eye of scrutiny < 
The nave of the building was of an » 
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Don Titta, who barely saluted the sacrament with 
a nod, and then coolly walked out. 

_At the door stood a servant, in the livery of the 
bishop, a man who always accompanied him in the 
chanting at church. An almost imperceptible nod 
was made by Don Titta, when the domestic accost- 
ed him. 

“Well,” said Don Fojetia. The other replied: 
** Monsignore is in the street of St. Angelo, ina 
coach which is waiting for your Reverence ;” 
‘“¢ Well, well,” was the answer. _ 

Two coaches soon started from near that place, 
and moved slowly along, and after a ride in the 
country, almost at the same time arrived at the 


From one of them 


» alighted Marianina, and from the other the Bishop 
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and Don Fojetta. Let us leave them for a moment, 
to return to our adventurers. 

* Poor Fabrizzi!” exclaimed, one of them: to 
be cheated in this way by two priests! “ But,” re- 
plied the other, perhaps it may not turn out so very 
ill—only send word to—you know who.’ * Do 
you mean Carlotto?” *‘ Certainly,” They met 
again not long after. 

‘“* No matter,” said Carlotto, “ they shall not sue- 
ceed. Attend todirections. They arethese: (add- 
ing something in a whisper.) * Now, go to your 
post, and obey orders—and keep silence! We 
have hit on a plan that will pay these rogues well, 
and give us all a good Jaugh, 

Let us now join the company of Don Fojetta, 
kind reader. Before entering the house, we finda 
beautiful garden, a!l adorned with those fragiant 
flowers, with which the spring had already beauti- 
fied the earth and the trees. There was also a 
grove with a little pavilion, surrounded by shrubs 
and cypress bushes; while at a short distance was 
heard the gentle murmur of a little water/ail. The 


, sun had already disappeared, and covered hitiself 


with the veil of night. On entering the edifice, 
which was like a small palace, there was an ele- 
gant vestibule, with a niche, containing a statue of 
the Virgin, with a little lamp burning before it, 
placed there by the housekeeper. On the night was 
the entrance to an eating hall, where signs of pre- 
paration were perceived, with an odor o! food wlich 
delighted the heart. On the left was a sitting-sa- 
loon, in Which was a_ lady, with only a servant 
in waiting. The coaches had already been sent 
back, with orders to return the next day. 

“In nomine patris et fila!” said the bishop, tak- 


ing his seat at the table, while the others seated 


themselves, with Cristina, a young woman, the 
housekeeper. There was little conversation, for 
all four had good appetites: but at length the 
Bishop broke silence, with an exclamation: By 
Bacchus! give me some drink, Don Titta! it would 
be a sin not to take of the blessings of Livine Pro- 
vidence; and, so saying, he emptied an enormous 
cup of Lachrima Christi. * But help yourself, 
Marianina— remember you are among your 
friends.” 

The Bishop soon began to indulge in expressions 
which shocked the feelings of the young woman, 
and she even became hold enough to rebuke him. 
“Take care!” cried Don Titta, “ don’t dare to utter 
such words to a priest.” “ Ah,” replied the Bishop, 
‘never fear; I will give you absolution, and save 
you from the danger of Purgatory.” ‘Ah! re- 


lady first withdrew alone, then remained only two > plied the simple-hearted and credulous lady, a 


men, Who very soon fo!!owed her. 


The last was ¢ theusand thanks, Monsignore !” 
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stitial naaeaainiind adi et , al . die.” Sosay 
The reader need not be surprised at such igno- § there is no hope for you: prepare to die.” So say- 

e indness in her, nor impudence, 2 i: ave her 3 - «Oh mercy, mercy! my 
rance and blindness in her, nor at the impudence, 2 Ing he gave her a blow. © O Y ~ 4h 
arrogance and vices of the priesthood, who consider ¢ husband !” cried Marianina, . am, am ny wor- 
themselves so far exalted above the people, that to 5 thy of your confidence and your love ; — be en 
participate in their irregularities, or even their will but forgive me, | promise to be a or- 
crimes, is regarded as a real benefit, if it brings ¢ ever.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said Fabrizzio, at length, 
down the absolution which they think so efficacious. § ‘* take a vow, that you never will speak “ what 
This the priests carefully inculcate, and this is a2 you have now seen and heard.’ I will, by the 
specimen of the philosophy of the Roman States. Virgin Mary.” cea 

« Come !” cried Don Fojetta, “a sinall glass of ) Ten days alter those occurrences, very early one 
Maraschino!” and, thus they went on, drinking 2 morning, two large bags were observed, leaning 
and jesting together, until their senses began to § against the house of the apothecary, in the square 
ree! with the influence of wine; when, suddenly,a5 of Urbino, They soon were seen to Move In @ sin- 
murmuring sound was heard, and then a cry. gular manner, while a human sound proceeded from 

“ Martino!” ealled out Don Fojetta, ** who’s § one and the other. Several persons passing in the 
there? * Nobody,” replied he: but Cristina added : ) street approached ; and others were attracted from 
“It must be the gardener coming back.” The noise 2 a distance—it was a market day, and country peo- 
therefore excited no farther attention; and they § ple and citizens were in the square. Two bags, 
soon rose from the table, and seated themselves on) moving and talking, naturally attracted attention ; 
the soft elastic ottamans. Ali at once four black 2 and the more the crowd increased, the greater be- 
figures appeared in ihe middle of the saloon, Each ¢ came the curiosity. At length three or four of the 
Was Wrapped in a capota, or long overcoat, and co- > most courageous men opened the bags; and, what 
vered from the head to the heels, so that nothing ? a sight! First appeared to the crowd two heads, 
was to be seen but the pupils of the eyes, which § then arms, bodies and legs. Then burst out a ge- 

looked bright and threatening. neral loud and hearty laugh. “ It is Don Titta, the 

“What's this?’ exclaimed Don Fojetta, “ Who 2 curate!” said one; oh, ho! There comes Monsig- 

are you?” cried the bishop. “Jesu Maria!’ § nor Tassinari!” cried another. 

screamed Cristina: ‘“‘robbers!” “oh, what dread- > Who can describe the mortification of those two 
ful creatures!’ said Marianina. ‘The strangers 2 men, so justly punished? Exposed, ridiculed and 
made no veply, but stood silent, sternly looking wholly unable to vindicate, to explain, or to excuse 
upon the company. The Bishop rose, and then themselves, they knew not which way to turn, and 
Fojetta. The women sat motionless, as if in an? had nota word to say. But their unaccountable 
ectasy, and trembled with fear. All thistook place § situation excited the greatest wonder. No one 
ina single moment, though it requires more time to > could explain the © mistificazione dei sacchi,” the 
describe it. Butinan instant the smallest of the ? mystery of the bagging. The whole city was una- 
figures made a sign, and all four of them sprang § ble to understand how a bishop and a curate could 
upon the two priests, and held them strongly ; and > possibly have been brought into so singular, so cri- 
then one threw off his hood, and showed the face 2 tical a situation. A thousand conjectures were 
of Don Fabrizzi, the husband of Marianina. If 5 made, and then a thousand more. The “ donnaci- 
the head of Medusa had been exhibited, or if an) ole,” some of the more forward of the old women, 
evil spirit had ap pedi |, with a horrible face, it ¢ declared that it was not the priests aforesaid, who 
could not have excited a greater sensation. ) had been taken out of the baga, bnt that Satan had 

“My husband!” exclaimed Marianina. ‘ Fa-> taken their forms; and this kind of tattling pre- 

brizzio!” cried the other three. vailed, and composed the town-talk for sometime 

“Yes, it is Fabrizzio! yes, Monsignore; yes, 5 In the meanwhile, the poor priests kept themselves 

Don Titta, the husband himself. Laugh if you 2 close, hardly going from home, even to attend to 
choose, reverend fathers, Goon with your jokes, 4 business, or to perform any of their offices. The 
And you, lady, so devoted to the church, the hour § settari, or patriots, however, were in a state of great 
has come forme! Come, friends, bring them in!” activity and watchfulness, and made terrible threats, 
7 the black masks came up ith two large bags. which they would have put into execution if they 
‘ but, wait, and let them hear their sentences. Don had discovered any intention to injure them. 

Fojetta, | sentence you, for my expenses and te Alter a few days the Apothecary’s shop was 
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Of time, to give ine a drait of two thousand dollars, § sold, and the Fabrizzi couple disappeared ; while 
payable to-morrow, by the treasurer at Pesaro, with § © the brethren” were making preparations for some 
the declaration, that you have been disturbing, 2 new and important undertaking. We shall now be 
with the Bishop another mau’s familv,acding in wrie § obliged to conduct our reader to the capital of Um- 
ting all the particulars. And, as for you most no 5 bria, the city of Pesaro, there to introduce him to 
ble bishop, (bravissimo Vescovo,) a note of ive ° the Legate, the Secretary and the Assessor, all of 
thousand dollars, if you please, payable in Rome, § them priests! But, on the Papal soil, this is not 
at the Sacred Rota, for purposes, as you may say, $ to be wondered at: for ecclesiastics were then 
most urgent; and then. to be sure of your silence, sure to be seen everywhere, as thick a Frass ; and 
we will keep you as a hostage, until you write to ¢ all of them are much of the same character, There 
your secretaries What We shall think proper.” may indeed have been some exceptions: but they 
rhe three: other firures then bound lue bishop must be very rare, I believe it to be much easier 
and the priest; and they were soon put into im- ¢ to find a white fy than a good and holy priest. 
mense bags, and tumbled intoa coach. “ As for’ Would that | might be in error in this beliet: but 
you, beautitul Cristina,” said Fabrizzio, “ we wiil 2 my readers will see, in the ialfouian amin 
let you £o home to your halive place, to Lucea: some of the facts on which | have founded m 
and you shall be iree, but ouly On condition that opinion ; and they mad perhaps fully concur wit 
you never show yoursel! again in this part of the ¢ me, before they reach the end of mv nove. 
country And now for yourself, worthy spouse, ~ (To be Continued.y 
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Singular Ferocity of War Elephants, — pine into his foot. Pincers were procured and the 
The number of elephants employed in the armies } mece extracted, at which the joy of the monster 
of the Mogul sovereigns appears almost incredible, ? knew no bounds, and he repeatedly thanked Dries- 
when we recollect the quantity of food necessary ¢ bach in the only way that an elephant can thank 
for the support of each individual. The grand 2 any one.—It is curious that he is quite friendly now 
Kublai is said to have possessed five thousand, and } with Driesbach, although for six years he has 
Capt. Jenkins, who was at Agra in 1607, and deli- § sought repeatedly to kill him. 
vered a Jetter from King James to the Emperor Je- 5 om a 
hangir, relates that the Emperor had twelve thou- ¢ 
sand elephants, about 600 with teeth, the rest were 
females and young ones. The Emperor of Akban, 
the predecessor of Jehangir, allotted 200 elephants ¢ dering Jew, of which tale, by the way, it is stated, 
to every toman, or 10,000 of his cavalry. ‘ that not as many hundreds sold of the last volume 
These huge and powerful animals were trained > 48 there were thousands of the first. The follow- 
to the dreadful business of war, and seemed to ac- ¢ ing do not tell much to Nue’s credit: 
quire a pleasure in aiding the wishes of their mas- Sue has never sat for his portrait, and the engra- 
ters. They were covered with armor formed with vings of him are from stolen sketches, taken at the 
plates of steel joined together by chains, so as es- § theatre or some public place. Mr. Brisbane, of 
pecially to defend the trunk, head an1 infericr parts 2 New York, ordered a young American artist who 
of the ody. On the backsof these animais, wood- ¢ Was in Paris year before last, to paint his portrait, 
en towers filled with archers were secured, who § and gave him a letter to Sue begging a few sittings. 
poured down the missiles upon the infantry, being > This letter was sent to the romancer, enclosed in 
almost out of danger themselves, as their elephants ¢ one from the artist, who counted on the money he 
were protected by their dense skins and superadded , was to receive for the portrait, and stated that his 
armor, and by their formidable trunks wielded with @ daily bread depended upon it or charity. He never 
death-dealing force against the assailants. Can ¢ received an answer. Not many months since, Sue 
anything be conceived more dreadful than a field 5 used to visit almost daily one of the most fashion- 
of battle covered by several hundred thousand com- ¢ @ble ladies in Paris, Madame de ——,, and hold 
batants armed with swords. axes, and missile wea- 5 forth, in her richly furnished boudoir, on the con- 
pons, whilst a host of elephants are rushing upon 2 dition of the poor. ** Do a ever relieve their 
their ranks! | ) distress ?” asked Madame de ——, at the close of 
At their irresistible onset thousands are dashed § one of these harangues. “ Toa trifling extent,” 
to the earth, and trampled under foot—a blow with 2 answered Sue; “but though my gifts are small, 
the trunk sends the horseman to the earth—a thrust 5 they are always cheerfully bestowed—I give one- 
with the tusks hurls the terrified steed among his 
comrades, while the huge beast, urging forward his 


fourth of my income in alms.” That afternoon, as 

> he left the Café de Paris, where he had been eating 
enormous weight, strews the ground with horrible 
carnage. Still he is under the government of the 


‘a costly dinner, an apparently old woman, clad in 
) rags, prayed for charity. ‘Go away,” was the 
rider who sits upon his neck, and his work of de- ¢ stern reply.—** But I am starving—give mea sin- 
struction is systematically pursued. But his trank § gle copper to purchase bread with.” “1 will give 
is thrown aloft, his ears erected, his mouth expan- 2 you in charge of a police officer, if you thus annoy 
ded, and a protracted, shrill and piercing scream 
uttered: the spear of a horseman has entered his 


0me.” ‘You will?’ said the beggar;:**and yet, 
( Monsieur Eugene Sue, you are the man who writes 
neck, frantic with pain, he seizes his conductor 
with his trunk and flings him intothe air, he breaks 
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Eugene Sue. 


The author of “ Parisian Portraits” in the Atlas, 
tells some sad stories about the author of the Wan- 


6 
2 
3 


> about the misery of the poor—you are the work- 
¢ ing man’s champion—you are—” ‘* Whoare you ?” 
from the ranks and plunges onward, regardless 
whether friend or foes are destroyed; in agony he 
sinks at last among the slaughtered, destroying in 


exclaimed Sue. ‘* Madame de ,” was the re- 
ply, and the disguised lady stepped into her car- 
riage, which was in waiting, leaving the novelist 


his fall those who have been safely conveyed $ to his own reflections. ————- 
through the previous horrors in the tower on his °¢ 
back. | 

To render the elephants more efficient in fight, 
large sabres, daggers, and other offensive weapons 
were fastened to their tusks, and every care was 
taken to inspire them with fury against their op- 
pressors. 


Insurntovs Errects or CHLoRoFORM.—A man 
2? was put into a sound sleep, but woke in about a 
‘ minute afterwards, and expressed himself as having 
. been conscious of everything that was done to him, 
2 while apparently unconscious ; he said he had felt 
‘ himself pinched, and so forth; but was unable to 
> resist, or give any indication of feeling. A resident 
? pupil of the hospital tried it a day or two ago, and 
‘ was very merry during the action; to-day he again 
tried it, and was put to sleep in 2 mins., but recov- 
ered in two minutes more, and shortly after began 
laughing in a hysterical manner, and soon fell into 
violent convulsions, so as to require the united ef- 
forts of several people to hold him down in bed; 
_ he then got rigors, cold perspiration, and sickness 
of the stomach; his pulse sometimes fell very low, 
to attract the attention of Driesbach, by gently fon- § and when the excitement was coming on, it would 
dling him with his trunk, and then pointing to his ¢ rise to 100. He remained in this uncertain state 
foot, slightly raising it from the ground,and in va- ¢ for two hours, and then expressed a wish to sleep. 
rious ways challenging particular notice. This ° Under the operations of the chloroform there was 
aroused Driesbach’s curiosity, and on Inspection ¢ a complete loss of muscular power, except during 
be discovered he had run a large splinter of white 4 the convulsions.—Rep. to the Sur. Soc of Ireland, 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT.—The tragical event 
at the Menagerie, resulting in the death of poor 
Kelley, has made the elephant the chief lion of Phi- 
ladelphia, says the City Item. A morning or two 
after the terrible occurrence, the daring Driesbach 
took him into the ring for the purpose of dressing 
his wounds, made by sundry thrusts of pikes, lan- 
cets and pitchforks, in the efforts to subdue him. 
The desheont appeared to be il] at ease, and sought 
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Hebrew Poctry. 


¢ mental reservation whatever”—the oath to be ad- 


Neither Jewish traditions nor books have con- $ ministered in the same way as Jews are now direc- 


veyed to us any information concerning the struc- > 


ture of Hebrew verse. Yet that there was verse, 4 
is not only highly probable from the consideration > 
that, while all the nations, ancient and modern, have 
had their poetry, a people so imaginative as they ‘ 
were could hardly fail to cultivate it; it is not only 
a reasonable inference from passages which have 
manifestly every other attribute distinguishing po- § 
etry from prose, except that of measured numbers, 
if that were to be excepted, but it is a matter of his. 
tory, that David made arrangements for poetical ‘ 
compositions to be sung by the Levites, with ac- ¢ 
companiments for instrumental music. To recover ? 
the structure of Jewish versifications is a problem 
which could not fail to exercise the sagacity of the ? 
critics. Its recovery, with any approach to that 
precision which we so naturally desire, must be ¢ 
given up, | fear, as a hopeless endeavour. But in $ 
this apparently desperate state of the investigation, 4 
a peculiar phenomenon of Hebrew poetry comes to ? 
our aid. ‘There are certain compositions in the ¢ 
elevated style of language proper to poetry, in the ¢ 
C 
4 
4 
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inechanisin of which we observe this peculiarity, 
that words separated by about equal intervals, and 
occurring also at convenient pauses in the sense, 
are made to succeed each other in the regular order ¢ 
of the letters of the alphabet, from the first to the ¢ 
last of that series. Of these alphabetical poems, so ¢ 
to term them, there are twelve in the New Testa- ¢ 
ment. They have some variety of form. In the § 
111th and 112th Psalms, each initial letter occurs 2 
but once, and the rest follows after an interval of a 
few words; or to express it differently, each letter § 
vegins one line in its proper place in the alphabet. ; 
In the third chapter of the Lamentations of Jeremi- ¢ 
ah, three clauses or lines begin each with the same > 
letter, the three succeeding lines with the next let- ¢ 
ter, and soon. In the 25th, 34th and 145th Pals. 5 
the 31st chapter of Proverbs and the 4th chapter of > 
Lamentations, every other line only, or every stan- ¢ 
za of two iines, has its initial letter in its order. § 
In the 119th Psalm, eight such successive stanzas > 
begin each with the same letter, and the next letter ¢ 
introduces each of the eight following. In the first 
and second chapters of Lamentations, the stanzas ? 
thus discriminated are found to consist each of 

) 

S 

\ 


( 


three such clauses or lines; in the 37th Psalm of | 
four. We further remark that the classes so de- 

signated are of two different descriptions as to ‘ 
length. ‘Those used, for instance, in the 111th and 
112:h Psalms, contain only about two-thirds as 
many syllables as those of the elegy in the third ‘ 
chapter of Lamentations—Dr. Palfrey’s Lecture 
on the Jewish Scriptures. 


PW? SVS ™ 


The Jews. 

In the bill introduced into the British Parliament 
by Lord John Russell, for the «* emancipation of the 
Jews,” especial care seems to be taker to preserve 
and perpetuate the rights and privileges of the 
Church of England. The London correspondentof 2 
the National Intelligencer says that this bill merely 
provides that a Jew, when elected a member of 
that house, shail swear due allegiance to the 
Crown, and to uphold the Protestant succession ; 
disclaiming all intention of endeavoring to subvert 
the Church as by law established, « making this 
declaration in the plain and ordinary acceptation of 
the words, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
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ted to be sworn before giving evidence in @ court 
of justice. | 
We are also told that this bill does not remove 


) all the disabilities and disqualifications under which 


Jews at present exist. For instance a Jew after the 
passage of this bill, cannot hold the office of Regent 
of the United Kingdom, or that of Lord Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper, or commissioner of the Great Seal, 
or Lord Lieutenant of Jreland, or Commissioner to 
the Church of Scotland, nor hold or execute any of- 
fice in the Churches of England, Ireland or Scotland 
or in any of the ecclesiastical courts, or about any 
cathedral or college, or reside and take any degree 
therein. Where a Jew holds, by purchase or oth- 
erwise, any right of presentation to an Ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice, such presentation is to be exercised by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.—Thus, It is conten- 
ded, the rights of the Church will remain sufficient- 
ly guarded, even although half a dozen Jews should 
obtain seats in the House of Commons. 

But when we reflect that the motion of a finger, 
or the jar of a foot-fali will sometimes set an ava- 


2 lanche in motion, who will venture to say that 
this bill for the relief of the disabilities of the Jews, 


may not prove an entering wedge to rive asunder 
the connection between Church and State !—Lon- 
don paper. — 

In the last fifty years, the descendants of Abra- 


ham have materially changed their habits. They 


conform more and more to the usages of Christian 
nations. In Germany, at Koenigsberg and Offen- 
bach, the Jews have transferred from Saturday to 
Sunday the celebration of their religious service; a 
great innovation for them. Never could the bitter- 
est persecution induce them to take such a step. 
But in the desire which they feel to live like their 
fellow citizens, they will change prooably several 
of their customs, and this will be a new means of 
bringing them by degrees to embrace the christian 
faith. —Lb 





Missionaries to China. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are 
about to send out two missionaries to China, Rev. 
Messrs. Taylor and Jenkins. They are to sail early 
in April, The Southern Christian Advocate says 
of them : 

“The Rev. Charles Taylor, a graduate of the N. 


. York University, is just completing his medical stu- 


dies in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, under 
the immediate instruction of Dr. James McClintock, 
whose special attentions to Mr. Taylor, as one of 
the missionaries of the M. E. Church, South, have 
laid us under great obligations. He will obtain his 
diploma in the course cf a few weeks, and be ready 
to sail early in April. The Rev. Mr. Jennings, his 
colleague, is one of the best linguists in the coun- 
try. Toa knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
he adds a familiar acquaintance with the French, 
German and Spanish languages. He is, besides, a 
practical printer, and will be able on that account 
to command respect, and enlarge materially his 
field of Operations in the Celestial empire. Both 
are married men, with small families, and engage 
to remain in China at least ten years. They are 
both in the vigor of life, not too young to be novi- 
ces, nor too old to acquire a difficult language, and 
adapt themselves to the novel manners and habits 


of the Chinese people. They both belong to the 
South Carolina Conference.” 
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Death of John Quincy Adams. 


“ The mournful and deeply impressive event, the 
anticipation of which during the last three days, 
has created so profound an emotion through our 
community, and almost wholly suspended the le- 

islative Decineed of the country has come at 
ength. Mr. Adams is no more. He breathed his 
last, in the Speaker’s room of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The manner and circumstances of the 
death of this illustrious and venerable patriot and 
statesman form the fitting close of a life devoted 
even from early boyhood to the service of his coun- 
try. His public career commenced in 1791, when 
he was but fifteen years of age. At that time he 
acted as secretary to one of the American legations. 
Since then—during a period of sixty-seven years— 
he has been constantly, almost without a single in- 
terval, in public official stations. The last solemn 
visitation of Providence has found him —and so he 
seemed to desire that it should be—at the post and 
in the harness of patriotic duty. Crowned with 
his country’s highest honors—representing to a 
younger generation the old “ Heroic Age” of our 
republic—the last venerated survivor of the chief 
magistrates of our revolutionary era—as if to the 


: 
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and sorrow, the existence and continuance of the 
war between this country and Mexico. We are 
not insensible of the importance and responsibility 
of appearing as petitioners before the constituted 
authorities of our country, but we are constrained 
under a deep sense of the unrighteousness and vast 
practical evils iuseparably Connected with war, 
again earnestly to solicit your serious attention to 
it. While your memorialists believe that all war 
and fightings are contrary to the precepts and spi- 
ritof the Gospel of Christ, and are forbidden to 
Christians, they are aware that circumstances 
sometimes attend the prosecution thereof which 
may very much increase their calamities. How 
far the war in which this country is now engaged 

with Mexico partakes of such circumstances, it 
may not become us in thus memoralizing you to 

decide. But in addition to the many thousands of 
Mexicans, among whom are great numbers of wo- 

men and helpless children who have fallen on the 

field of batt!e or in the capture of cities, is the fear- 

ful fact that the lives of thousands of our own citi- 

zens have also been sacrificed in this strife, increa- 

ing in no small degree the number of the widows 


‘ and the fatherless. 


end that the great example of his life might be most - 
conspicuous and impressive, his spirit has passed « 


away, as it were before the eyes of his assembled 
countrymen, from the very midst of those halls of 
national council, wherein, by his commanding par- 


Nor can we but deplore the circumstances, that 
our own citizens now compose an invading army, 
within the acknowledged territory of a neighbor- 
ing nation, toward whom this country has hereto- 


fore been on terms of amity and peace. And your 


ticipation in the labors of two generations of states- ‘ 
men, he had achieved his great and world-wide re- , 


nown ! 
Felix non solum claritate vite, 
Sed etram opportunitate mortis ! 


memorialists would entrust you, as the representa- 
tives of this nation, calmly to take into your seri- 


ous consideration, the responsibility of your pre- 


Mr. Adams was born on July 11, 1767. Thus ‘ 


he died in the 81st year of his age, after filling a 
large space in the eyes of his countrymen. He 
has died amid the universal sympathy ot this com- 
munity. Every mark of respect will be paid to his 
memory.”— Washington Union. 


| 
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sent position. 

And they earnestly desire, that in your delibera- 
tions upon this momentous subject, you may be di- 
rected by that wisdom, which has for its aim the 
doing unto others as we would they should do unto 
us, to adopt measures for the speedy termination of 
this war; and that the retrospect of after days may 


afford to you the consolation of having faithfully 


just before being struck down by illness, was Mr. ¢ 
Hilliard, of Alabama, who had just returned to his ¢ 
seat from a visitto his home. Mr. H. supposed, | 
(as did others,) when he saw Mr. Adams as if at- ¢ 
tempting to rise from his chair, that he was about ( 
to address the House on the question then pending, | 


upon which he had briefly expressed his views to 
Mr. Hillard.—Naetional Intelligencer. 


Joun Quincy ApaMs was born at Quincy, Mass. > 


in 1767. The house in which the two Adamses 


7 


were born is still standing and in good condition. ‘ 


The room in which John Adams was born is light- 
ed by glass 6 by 8; and the same is the case with 
the room in which John Q. Adams was born. The 
tomb is made ready for the remains of John Q. 
Adams, having been prepared by himsell. 


The Quakers. 

The following is the memorial from the confe- 
rence of Friends in New England, which recently 
convened at Proviceice, calling upon Congress to 
take some immediate steps for bringing the war to 
a close. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 
The Memorial of the Representatives of the 

early meeting of the Society of Friends for New 

england, respectfully showeth : 

T hat your memorialists regard with deep regret 


f 
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The last person who conversed with Mr. Adams ) discharged your duty to yourselves, to your coun- 


try, and to your God. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting 
of the Representatives iioresaid, held in Providence, 
R. 1. the fourth day of the first month, 1848. 

Samuel Boyce, Clerk. 


Letter from Mr. Polnsett. 

We find in the Charleston Mercury, a letter from 
Mr. Poinsett, addressed to Senator Buter, rela- 
ting to the ordinary Mexican revenue. 

In the year 1809, the most prosperous period in 
the history of Spain, just before the revolution 
broke out, the revenue of Mexico amounted to 
$15,693,895. After the revolution a great many 


- sources of taxation were exhausted, the States re- 


fused to pay their contingents and the Mexican Re- 
public became bankrupt and still continues bank- 
rupt, with the interest and principal of the public 
debt still unpaid. After reviewing the whole sub- 
ject, Mr. Potnsett concludes his letter as follows: 

“My object has been to show that Mexico can- 
not be made to defray the expenses of our troops 
by any system of finance we can devise, or any 
military exactions we can levy. We must pay, 
moreover, for the provisions our army will con- 
sume, double the price of the rations at home, or 
that army will starve. Is it not to be feared that 
the products of agriculture, never above $30,000, 
000, will decline under the pressure of this inva- 
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sion with so many men in arms, plundering and ° 
living upon the poor farmers of the country? Is 
there no cause to apprehend pestilence as well as , 
famine? Mexico has not unfrequently been visit- 
ed by both. 

“<T firmly believe that if the United States would 
act with justice towtds her weaker sister republic, 
peace might be made on advantageous terms. But 
if the war is to be continued and prosecuted with 
vigor, ten thousand additional troops will not be 
enough; especially if our armies are to spread 
themselves over the country, occupy all the chief 
cities, and levy military contributions in the States, > 
as well as receive the revenues arising from their 
internal and external duties. 1 think no one well 

acquainted with the country would sanction such 
measures with so sinall a force as fifty thousand 
men.” ~ 
The Orrell Coal Mines. ? 

In the year 1792 the late John Clarke, Esq., 
banker, commenced working the Orrell coal mines, 
under a lease from Meyrick Bankes, Esq., Win- 
stanley-hall, near Wigan, father of the present 
posseasor. Up to that period the common coal only 
was used for household purposes, and an the intro- 
duction of the Orrell coal into Liverpool, it was 
sold at a lower price than common coal, to induce 
housekeepers to make a trial of it. Its superior 
durability, added to its pleasantness and cleanness 

in burning, soon gave it a most decided preference, ° 

even at a much advanced price. This pre-emi- § 
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nence it has since retained in Liverpool, and in the | 
home and foreign markets it is considered equal to « 
the best Wall’s end coal, so much esteemed in Lon- $ 
don. It has also been proved to give out a greater 
quantity ef gas, and make a better cinder or coke 
than any other coal in Lancashire, a further proof 
ot its being the most durable and pleasant burning 2 

¢ 
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coal for parlour and kitchen use. The Orrell mines 
have been for several years exhausted in the town- 
ship of Orrell, but are still sufficiently plentiful in 
the adjoining township of Winstanley, as it was 
stated in evidence, before a committee of the House 
of Commons on the Liverpool, Bolton, and Rail- 
way Company’s bill, that Meyrick Bankes, Esq., 
had 1200 acres of the Orrell mines on his estate, 
which he is working on an extensive scale, and it 
is calculated to yield twelve millions of tons of ‘ 
coal, or four hundred tons per day for on hundred 
years. Within the last few years other collieries § 
have been started on the other side of Wigan, > 
about three miles from the Orrell coai field, and ? 
the coal, though the best Wigan coal, is sold ata 5 
less price than the Orrell coal, thereby proving the 
superiority of the latter. 
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Power OF THE Human Votce.—The human 
voice may be distinctly heard when under favora- 
ble circumstances by 20,000 persons. Such were 
the congregations to which Whitefield and Bourda- 
loue addressed themselves. In the theatres of 
Greece and Rome artificial means were employed 
to enable the actors to make themselves heard by 
the vast audience. Those who build churches and ‘ 
places for public speaking should be careful to > 
adopt such a shape and such arrangements as to ° 
secure the farthest reach to the voice of the speak- ‘ 
er, with the smallest effort. 
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ConsclENcE.—Fancy ruus most furiously when > 


& guilty conscience drives it. ¢ 
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An American Battle Ground. 


Within four miles from Saratoga is the village of 
Stillwater, memorable as the scene of Sir John 


| Burgoyne’s disaster in 1777; a disaster of so much 


influence on the fate of the revolutionary war, that 
jt may be almost said to have been decisive. Who 
dare speculate on what would have been our posi- 


) tioa now, had that struggle ended d.fferently? The 


man whose voice was inferior only to prophecy 
foretold ruin to liberty in the success of our policy, 
at that time, and the freedom of the human race in 
its defeat. By the light of Lord Chatham’s wis- 
dom, we may read the tale of disaster in that fatal 
war with a resigned and tempered sorrow for the 
splendid heritage then rent away from us forever. 


The army of the ill-fated Burgoyne was the best 


) equipped and most effective of all that had entered 
the field during the contest; high hopes were 


cherished of its success; but the insurmountable 
difficulties of the country, the inclement weather, 
and the energy and skill of its opponenis, were its 
ruin. Harrassed by fatigue and imperfectly sup- 
plied, its fate was hastened by two successive ac- 


- tions : the first a victory, the second a stubborn re- 


sistance, but both equally mischievous in their 
results. 


After the second engagement, on the night of 
the 7th of October, Burgoyne silently abandoned 
his position. Embarrassed by heavy rains and 
deep roads, as well as by the number of wound- 
ed, they retreated for three days. On the 10th they 
took their final stand above the Fishkill river. To 
retreat further was impossible. The Americans 


‘ swarmed on every side in overwhelmiug numbers. 


Supplies failed ; water could be got only at the price 
of blood, for the river was guarded by the dead- 
ly rifle; every part of the camp was exposed to the 
cannon of the enemy and the marksman’s aim; 
there was no place of safety ; as long as daylight 
lasted they were shot down like deer. For six 
days the English did not bow; at length, hunger 
and toil, the deadly sickness and the hopeless 
struggle, could be no longer borne; on the 19th of 
October, Sir John Burgoyne and all the survivers 
of his troops surrendered prisoners of war to Gen- 
eral Gates and the republican army. From thet 
day America was a nation.— English paper. 
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ENIGMAS —No. 4. 

Iam composed of 28 letters. 

My 16, 5, 26, 14, 25, 7, is a plant. 

My 6, 13, 9, 24, is what many deserve. 

My 21, 15, 9, 11, is a part of a ship. 

My 16, 5, 9,9, 25, 11, is an animal 

My 7, 10, 23, 11, 28, 9, 18, is useful at night. 

My 21, 5, 14, 6, 20, is often very handy. 

My 24, 13, 15, 9, you'll find in a barn. 

My 11, 10, 9, 23, is a small body of water. 

My 24, 10, 14, 27, 3, is pleasant in the evening, 

My 1, 8,9, 11, 8, 23, is a soit of cloth. 

My 27, 10, 9, 21, isa fresh water fish. 

My 6. 8, 9, 10, 11, is a weight. 

My 16, 12, 7, 22, is very useful to carpenters. 

My 4, i7, 25, is a sort of stamp. 

My 18, 8, 21, is pleasant on a hot day. 

My 2, 8 9, 24, is something that’s hard. 

My whole happened about the time of the De- 
claration of Independence. 

New York City, Feb. 16th 1848. 
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Famlly and Social Reading. 


The benefits of social reading are manifold. 
Pleasures shared with others are increased by the 
partnership. A book is tenfold a book, when read 
in the company of beloved friends by the ruddy fire, 
on the wintry evening, and when our intellectual 
pleasures are associated with domestic affection. 

Among a thousand means of making home at- 
tractive, and its influence great, this stands high. 
What is more pleasing? What more rational ? 
What more tributary to the fund of daily conversa- 
tion ? What more exclusive of scandal and chatter? 
He would be a benefactor indeed, who should de- 
vise a plan for redeeming our evenings, and rally- 
ing the young men who scatter to clubs and taverns 
aud brawling assemblies. 


Written language is the vehicle of a vast body 
of truth relating to our spiritual and immortal! part: 
truth which we are prone toneglect, and truth which 
is never without a social reference. Nowhere is 
the volume of holy wisdom more appropriate, than 
when read aloud in the household assembly; no- 
where is religion more sweetly intermingled with 
the attachments of the heart. Heavenly counsels 7 
are not the jess impressive when conveyed by the 
familiar and beloved voice.—Locke on Education. 


A Good Legacy. 

He that at any rate procures his child a good 
mind, well-principled, tempered to virtue and use- 
fulness, and adorned with civility and good breed- 
ing,-makes a better purchase for him, than if he had 
laid out the money for an addition of more earth to 
his former acres. Spare it in toys and play-games, 
in silk and ribbons, laces and other useless expen- 
ses, as much as you please; but be not sparing in 
so necessary a part as this. It is not good husban- 
dry to make his fortune rich, and his mind poor. 
I have often, with great indignation, seen people 
lavish it profusely in tricking up their children in 
fine clothes, lodging, and feeding them sumptuous- 
ly, allowing them more than enough of useless ser- 
vants; and yet at the same time starve their minds, 
and not take sufficient care to cover that which is 
the most shameful nakedness, viz. their natural 
wrong inclinations and ignorance. This I can look 
on as no other than a sacrificing to their own van- 
ity ; it showing more their pride than true care of 
the good of their children. Whatsoever you em- 
ploy to the advantage of your son’s mind will show 
your true kindness, though it be to the lessening of 
his estate. A wise and good man can hardly want 
either the opinion or reality of being great and hap- 
py. But he that is foolish or vicious, can be nei- 
ther great nor happy, what estate so-ever you leave 
him: and | ask you whetber there be not men in 
the world whom you had rather have your son be, 
with five hundred pounds per annum, than some 
others you know, with five thousand pounds. 


“He that will give to his son apples, sugar 
plums, or what else of this kind he is most delight- 
ed with, to make him learn his book, does but au- 
thorize his love of pleasure, and foster that dan- 
gerous propensity, which he ought by all means 
to subdue and stifle in him. You can never hope 
to teach him to master it, whilst you compound for 
the check you give his inclination in one place, by 
the satisfaction you propose to it in another. To 
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make a good, a wise, and a Virtuous man, it is fit 
he should learn to cross his appetite, and deny his 
inclination to riches, finery, or pleasing his palate, 
&c. whenever his reason advises the contrary, and 
his duty requires it—Locke on Education. 





A Mother's Voice. 


The editor of the Cincinnatti Atlas concludes a 
notice of a visittothe Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Columbus, O., by relating the following: 

Of one, an intelligent and modest young lady, 
who had become deaf from sickness, when two 
years and a half old, we inquired if she could re- 
collect anything of sounds or words. She answer- 
ed that she could not. It occurred to us that there 
might have been at least one sound which might 
be remembered even from that tender age, and we 
ventured to inquire whether she had no remem- 
brance of her mother’s voice. It will be long be- 
fore we forget the sweet, peculiar smile which 
shone upon her features, as, by a quick inclination 
of the head, she answered yes. What a variety of 
thought and feeling clusters around sucha fact! In 
all her memory there is but one sound, and that is 
her mother’s voice. For years she had dweit ina 
silence unbroken from without, but those gentle 
tones of love still lingered in her heart. There they 
can never die; and if her life should be prolonged 
to three score years and ten, o’er the long and si- 
lent track of her lite the memory of that voice will 
come, in loveliness and beauty, reviving the soul of 
weary old age with the fresh lovely sounds of her 
cradle hours. 





Lord Rosse—A Mechanic. 


On one occasion when he was but a youth, he 
went to an exhibition at the Adelaide Gallery, 
where some kind of London steam engine was then 
exhibited. By some means or other the exhi- 
bitor could not set his engine going; all his efforts 
to effect it were in vain, and he was about to give 
it up in despair, when Lord Rosse stepped forward 
and said he thought he could make it work. No 
sooner said than done He put his hand to the 
work, discovered by an instant’s look where the 
machinery was out of order, and made a few turns, 
put all to rights and then the machine to the admi- 
ration of the company werked beautifully.—Lord 
Oxmantown (for that was then his only title,) was 
dressed rather roughly, and notin drawing room 
habiliments, so that he might be mistaken for what 
he was not—a poor mechanic. He had already, 
however, proved himself to be a first rate one. Led 
bv his rather rude appearance to suppose that he 
was a workman who would be glad oi a jub, a gen- 
tleman accosted him, and saying he was in want of 
a man of talent like him, offered to employ him, at 
a liberal salary. Lord Rosse, of course politely de- 
clined the offer, which, however, was perhaps as 
honorable to him who made it, as to him to whom 
it was made.—SEL. 

Family Jars. 
Jars of jelly, jars of jam, 
Jars of pottled beef and ham ; 
Jars of early gooseberries nice, 
Jars of mince meats, jars of spice, 
Jars of orange marmalade, 
Jars of pickles, all home-made, 
Jars of strawb’ries, red and fine, 
Jars of honey, superfine, 
Wovld the only jars were these, 
Which occur in families ; 
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A Trip to Paterson. 


| My Youne Frienps.—Supposing you would like 
to know a little about a neighbouring town, where 


manufactures are carried on to a great extent, 1. 


you a little history of my 
It is only an 


thought I would give 
trip to Paterson about a week since. 
hour’s ride from New York. 

the morning for Jersey City. 


ing the river, the heavens became cloudy, shutting 
out from our view the brilliancy of the scene. My 
attention was directed towards Staten Island : 
there I saw a splendid sight. ‘The sun was shining 
in all its splendor: giving the place a beautiful ap- 


pearance. In a few moments we arrived at the , 
wharf, and all hastened to the cars to secure their 
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I returned in 1 the Cars F past 3, sal anived in ‘the 
city soon after four, well pleased with my 4 


Thoughts on Mineralogy. 

How happy for those who would employ their 
minds on the beauties and the wonders of nature, 
at a season when Nature herself has assumed her 
snowy veil, and hidden them from our view, how 


) fortunate it is that science has been before hand, 


I left about nine in 

It was a beautiful 5 
day; and, although in the season of winter, every- ¢ 
thing looked as smiling asspring: but, while cross- 


made her observations, arranged a system, collected 
and laid by specimens for convenient study ! 

How natural to us all is that curiosity which 
seeks to pry into the depths beneath us! Is there 


one of us all, is there probably one of our race, 
. who has not felt a desire to know what forms the 


and - 
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solid earth on which westand ? Who has not been 
curious to know something of the nature, the ori- 
gin, and the uses of the various minera!s which ap- 


pear to our view, as we pass from hill to valley, 


even from step to step? Yet all are not fully aware 


seats, the steam-engine was attached by hali-past ¢ ge wi een 
‘ ted and recorded, and which is now within their 


nine ; and after a few puflsand snorting of our steam 
horse, off we went in fine spirits. by this time the 
clouds had all passed away, and we were again f[a- 
vored with a pleasing sight of the scene. 
three or four villages on the road, all seem to be in 
a thriving condition. 
half-past 10. 
near the great falls, and 17 miles from New York. 
It was established by a soci incorporated in 
1791, with a capital of $1,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of Manuiactories, projected by Alexander 
Hamilton. There isa dam in the‘river 4 1-2 feet 
high and a canal round the falls; by which a vast 
water power has been afforded to the different ma- 


nufactories, most of the buiidings of which are of | 


stone. You will find here Fulling Milis, a Woollen 
Factory, Cotton Factory. Dyeing and Printing Es- 
tablishments. ‘Tanneries, Paper Factory, and Ma- 
chinery of ali kinds. 


[I noticed Messrs. R. K. & G. 


¢ reach. 


of the amount of knowledge which has been collec- 


All are not aware of the fact, that every 


» stone has its name written down in books, with the 


We pass , 


countries of the earth where it is found, the uses 


which it serves, what are its associates, what oth- 


We arrived at Paterson by | 
Itis situated on the Passaic river > 


ers may be sought where it is found. 
Who has not carried his curiosity still further, 


; and longed to know the composition even of the 


/ most ordinary of these objects? 


Who has not felt 


) a desire to ask questions about their component 
parts? 


Perhaps the present hour may not be spent in 
vain, if some person should be incited to obtain 
some of the knowledge on this subject, which the 


’ learned have with such success collected and re- 


> corded for the enjoyment of all who desire to share 


. 


Among the large Machinists 5 
manufacturers of ¢ 


Steam Engines for Railroads, also make a machine ? 


for cleaning, picking, and spinning Cotton, ready 


to be woven into cloth, generally worn by the ¢ 


slaves at the south. The Morris Canal which pass- ? tained, the knowledge of the ingredients of which 


es near the village, and a railroad to Jersey City, 
give it an easy access to this City. The Passaic 
falls by their picturesque appearance attract = 
visiter, the river has a perpendicular fall of 72 ft., 
the rocks were covered with ice and frozen spray, 
and the river being high presented a grand sight, 
the rays of the sun falling upon the spray formed 
numerous spray bows, which were magnificent. 
All those that have a leisure day cannot do better 
than spend an hour or two at the falls: they will 
be well paid for their visit. I dined at Congress 
Hall at 2 o’clock. The viands were all of the best, 
and you have everything to make you comfortable. 


Let it be proclaimed, to those who do not yet 
fully realize the fact, that all they can desire to know 
is now ascertained. Not only are minerals of all 
sorts named, arranged and described, but their as- 
sociations in the earth are familiarly understood, 


) both on a large and on a small scale; and that tho- 


rough kind of knowledge of them has also been ob- 


they are composed. Who then need complain of 


, want of occupation for leisure hours, for solitude ? 
' Who need apprehend want of business or obscuri- 
» ty and neglect?) Here is employment enough for 
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years of his life; and not the useless, or injurious 
amusement of the reader of fictions—that alcohol 
of the mind-—but a healthful employment for the 
intellect and the heart, on some of the works of the 
great architect of universal nature! Examine his 
works, O man! and, as increase of knowledge 
enables you better to judge of the workmanship, 
you will find every minute portion of the fabric 
markd with beauty and perfection 
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Without underrating any other department of na- 
tural science, we may place the mineral kingdom 
in its proper rank, as the basis of the botanical and 
the zoological : it being at once the support and the 
material of plants and animals. Let us also, with 
due solemnity, remember that it is closely related to 
ourselves—our kindred dust, of which we were 
made and to which we are returning. We, did I 
say? 
upon us, while conversing with the unconscious 


forms of earth—the soul is of a nobler mould, 2 


of higher birth, and of a nature of incompara- 
bly greate: worth, than all the ores of the rocks and 
the gems of the mountains! 





Have I no Father t 
I was once in an awful storm at sea; we were 





No, a glorious thought will often burst ¢ 
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dreadful sight: shuddering, I shrunk back, and 
threw myself again on my couch, 

Then came the thought, the child is content— 
she is with her father; “And have I no father 2?” 
O God I thank thee! in that moment I could an- 
swer, Yes. An unseen father, it is true; and faith 
is not as sight, and nature is not as grace ; but still 
I knew I had a Father—a father whose love sur- 
passeth knowledge. The thought calmed my mind. 
Reader, does it calm yours? 

“Oh !” cries the trembling soul, the storm is fear- 
ful; the sky is hid; we walk in darkness and bave 
no light.” *‘* Be still, and know that I am God,” 
saith the Lord; ‘* be happy, and know that God is 
thy Father.” ‘Fear not, for Iam with thee; be 
not dismayed, for lam thy God.” All things are 
under the dominion of Christ, and all things, yea, 
even terrible things, shall work together for the 
good of them that love God. Tempest-tossed soul ! 
as the child clung to her father’s bosom, so cling 





for many hours tossed about in sight of dangerous ? thou to thy God ; in the moment of thine extremity 


rocks; the steam engines would work no longer; 


¢ he will appear to be with thee or so take thee to 































the wind raged violently, and around were heard ) be with him. 
the terific roar of the breakers, and the dash of the ¢ 


ee 


waves, as they broke over the deck. Counsels for the Young. 
At this dreary and trying time, while we lay, as 2 .. Never be cast down by trifles. If aspider breaks 
might be said, at the mercy of the waves, I found $ his thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend 
reat comfort and support hem an apparently tri- > !t again. Make up your minds to do a thing and 
ing circumstance; it was, that the captain’s child, ¢ You will do it. Fear not, if a trouble comes upon 
a little girl of ubout twelve years old, was in the $ you; keep up your spirits, though the day be a dark 
cabin with us. He had come two or three times, : one. 
in the midst of his cares and toils, to see how his 5 *‘ Troubles never stay forever, - 
child went on; and it is well known how cheer- Q The darkest day will pass away ! 
ing is the sight of a captain in such a time of dan- ? — [f the sun is going down, look up to the stars; if 
ger. As our situation grew worse, [ saw the little \ the earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven! With 
girl rising on her elbow and bending her eyes anx- > God’s presence and hee promises, a man or a 


iously to the door, as if longing for her father’s ap- ¢ 

pearance. He came at last. He was a large, bluff, § 

a lige ie fe a “4 ~ om ota ; A sunshiny morning will come without warning.” 
’ ‘ . . ’ 

his neck, were streaming with water. ‘He fell on ¢ Mind what you run after! Never be content 

his knees on the floor beside the low berth of his ° With a bubble that will burst, or a fire-wood that 

child, and stretched his arm over her, but did not 2 Will end in smoke and darkness. Get that which 


child may be cheerful. 
«« Never despair when fog’s in the air ! 


eveak. ¢ you can keep, and which is worth keeping. 

Alter a while he asked if she were alarmed. « Something sterling that will stay 

« Father,” the child answered, “Jet me be with __ When gold and silver fly away. 
you, and I shall not be afraid.” > Fight hard against hasty temper. Anger will 


‘With me,” he cried, “ you could not stand it § come, but resist it strongly. A spark may seta 

for an instant.” house on fire. A fit of passion may give you cause 
‘* Father, let me be with you,” she repeated. ’ to mourn all the days of your life. ever revenge 
« My child, you would be more frightened then,” $ an injury. | 

he said, kissing her, while the tears were on his ? ‘«‘ He that revenges knows no rest ; 


rough cheek. The meek possess a peaceful breast.” 


** No, father, [ will not be afraid if you take me li you have an enemy, act kindly to him and 
with you. O! father let me be with you!” and in your friend. You may not win him 
she threw her arms round his neck, and clung fast ° over at once, but try again. Let one kindness be 
tohim. The strong man was overcome; he lifted 2 foljowed by another, till you have compassed your 
his child in his arms, and carried her away with ¢ ong. By little and little, great things are completed. 


him. rT 
How much I felt her departure! As long as - | th yon em ben | = 
l 


captain’s child was near, | felt her to be a sort o - 
pledge for the return and care of the captain. And so repeated kindness will soften a heart of 


2 
tTnew that in the moment of on danger the fa- stone. 


¢ 


‘ld - Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that 
ther would run te his child; I was certain that were — . iD at AB pa fae samen Sane Bie tenenes anal 


) A man that is compelled to work, cares not how 


the vessel about to be abandoned in the midst of 
the wild waves, I should know of every movement, 

















































for the captain would not desert his child. Thus 
in the presence of that child [ had comforted my- 
self, and when she went, I felt abandoned, and for 
the first time fearful. 

ndeck. The sea and sky seemed one. 





I rose, and managed to get 
It was a / 


badly it is performed. He that pulls off his coat 
cheerfully, strips up his sleeves in earnest, and 
sings while he works is the man for me. 

“ A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 

A grumbler in the mud will stick.”—Srt. 
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Grieve not thy Father as long as he liveth. 
Ah, grieve him not, whose silver hairs 
Thin o’er-his wasted temples stray ; 
Grieve pot thy sire, when time impairs 
Theeglory of his manhood’s sway 
His tottering steps with reverence aid— 
Bind his wan brow with honor’s wreath, 
And let-his deafened ear be made 
The harp where filial Jove shall breathe. 


What though his passing mind partake 
The evils of its house of clay— 

Though wearied, blinded memory break 
The casket where her treasures lay ! 


Still with prompt arm his burdens bear, 
Bring heavenly balm his wounds to heal, 
And with affection’s watchful care, 
The error that thou mark’st conceal. 
Know’st thou how oit those a arms 
Have clasped thee to his shielding breast, 
W hen infant woes, or childish harms, 
Thy weak, unguarded soul distrest ? 
Know’st thou how oft those accents strove 
Thine uninstructed mind to aid? 
How oft a parent’s prayer of love 
Hath pierced dense midnight’s darkest shade ? 


Grieve not thy father till he die, 

Lest when he sleeps in earth’s cold breast, 
‘The record of his latest sigh 

Should prove a dagger to thy rest. 


For if this holiest debt of love 
Forgotten or despised should be, 
He whom thou call’st thy Sire above, 
Will bend a Judge’s frown on thee. 
[Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
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guished man, who was longer engaged, without in- 
terruption, in national business than any other of 
| our countrymen ever has been, died at Washing- 
ton on the 23d of February, in the 81st year of his 
age. The day previous he was suddenly struck 
motionless and speechless with apoplexy, while 
sitting in the House of Representatives. The scene 
was solemn, and both houses immediately adjourn- 
ed their sessions. a 
Peace with Mexico.—Terms of peace have 
been provisionally arranged between Mr. Trist and 
the Mexican Commissioners, and have been laid 
before the Senate by the President of the U. States. 


Editors of Newspapers publishing our advertise- 
ment, and noticing our monthly numbers as they 
appear, will be supplied with the work through the 
year. 





Geographical Acrostical Enigma.—No. 5. 

{am composed of 25 letters. 

My 4, 2, 3, 8, 24, 5,7, 14,11, 13, is a city in 
Central America, 

My 13, 23, 6,12, 19, is one of the Barbary states. 

My 4, 23, 14, 9, 8, 18, 14, 14, isa city of South 
America. 

My 1, 10, 25, 18, 18, 8, is a capital of one of the 
German States. 

My 9, 8, 15, 25, 10, 11, 11, 


25, 19,is a city in 
the south of France. y 


Deatu oF Joun Quincy Apams.—This distin- 
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American States. 


val battle. 
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island divided by the tropic of Capricorn. 


its ancient glory. 


England. 


rope. 


tion, lately established in Virginia. 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
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My 1, 10, 19, 23, 11, 8, flows into the Baltic. 
My 13, 25, 25, 6, 13, 19, 7, 6, is a city in Asia 
My 8, 11, 4, 2, 25, 15, 19, is a city in Africa, 
My 9, 14, 6, 2, 11, 14, isa city in Oceanica. — ) 
My 23, 3, 23, 4, 23, 8, 16, is one of the South ~ 
My 16, 35, 18, 25, 19, 25, 17, is a riverin Asia 
My 18, 21, 11, 25, is a river celebrated for a na- 


My 6, 1% 4, 25, 15, isa river in Af ca.” 
My 9, 28% 3, 3, 8,.16.iéa.22¥er?n Oceanica. 
My 14, 23,19, 22, 3, 8, 11, 17, 14, is a large 









) 


My 25, 3, 2, 25, is a lake in North America. 
My 5, 20, 8, 11, 16, isa country celebrated for 


My 8, 23, 4, 23, 19, 13, 14, is a town in New 


My 8, 23, 19, 20, 11, 18, is a town in Texas, 
My 15, 23, 19, 19, 12, 14, 1s an Empire in Eu- 


My 1, 25, 19, 23, 1, 5, 23, 19, is a volcano. 

My 4, 25, 15, 25, 1, 8, is a lake in Europe. 

My whole is the name of a flourishing Institu- 
M. F. T. 
Seven Islands, Va. 


Solution of Enigma, No. “2, p. 96.—** Winni- 





piseogee Lake.” *RaRITan.* 
No. 3, p. 96.—Doctor, Detroit, Roe, Tin, Tea, 
Leo, Ear.—Declaration of Independence. Z. 
eee 





DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE, © 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


Sith Numerous BGngravings, 
EDITED BY THEODORE DWIGHT; 


Broadway. To subseribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 7 
copies for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same pri¢e 
delivered in this city and Brooklyn. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are requested 
to act as agents, at ordinary discount. SS 

iF" Free or Postace!—Volume IV. for 1848, will be sent | 
in monthly numbers, of 48 pages. for $2a year, in advance, 
rREE OF POsTAGE.—-Valuable seeds sent to subscribers. 

{ie Ovr New Epitrion.—The bound Vols. i. ii. and iii. ef 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine. (in muslin or half-sheep), are deliv- 
ered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadel- 
yhia and intermediate places, “free of freight,’ at the New 

York price. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i., ii.. and iii., and vol. iv. 
(for 1548.) and any book in the market that may be ordered 
not costing more than $1.50. 

Ti Famiry Lisrary will be thus annually enriched witha 
large new volume, of nearly 600 pages, containing about 150 il 
lustrative engravings. 

CSS rom the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
“ These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding industry 
and good taste. The object of ihe editor is to furnish interesting 
reading which will not pervert the heart. And in times like these, 
when our popular newspapers deal in the worst species of fiction, 
and are directly calenlated to pervert the moral sensibilities of the 
rising generation, itis an encouraging fact that the one now on 
our table, should meet with encouragement. We wish our friend 
Dwight abundant success in his labors. The work contains man 
illustrations upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fall 

to secure for it an extensive pat ”? 

“Worth more than silver,’—“ more than gold."—Ney 
Observer. . ce 

* It should be in every family.”--N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 

* It is one of the purest of publications.”’—Newark 
Advertiser. 

* No man writes better English.”°-—Emaneipator. 

“It is superior to the old London Penny Magazine."—N. Y. 
Express _ 

* The editor is well qualified for his task."—Meth. Adrocute. 

“ We will venture to affirm, that any family in which this 
paper is read, will be found more intelligent and better ed- 
ucated thap one in which it js not.."°-—N. York Conrier and 
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